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SUPPRESSED LINES OF COWPER UPON 
POPERY. 

[A correspondent of the London Record says, ‘I 
feel sure that many of your readers will be glad 
to be made acquainted with any lines composed by 
such a general favorite with the English public as 
the poet Cowper. It will be interesting, doubtless, 
to many to know what he thought of Popery as a 
system, In the first edition of his works, in the 
poem called ‘ Expostulation,’ occur the following 
lines, This striking passage was omitted in the 
following editions; Southey observes, in his edition 
of Cowper’s works, in consequence of the poet hav- 
ing become intimate with the amiable family at 
Weston Hall. 

** AsI believe these lines will be new to most of 
your readers, perhaps you will think them worth 
inserting. They are given ina note in Southey’s 
edition of his vorks, andI have in my possession a 
copy of the first edition, where they stand in their 
proper place.”] : 

Hasz thou admitted, with a blind, fond trust, 

The lie that burned thy fathers’ bones to dust, 

That first adjudged them heretics, then sent 

Their souls to heaven, and cursed them as they 
went ?— 

The lie that Scripture strips of its disguise, 

And execrates above all other lies,— 

The lie that claps a lock on Mercy’s plan, 

And gives the key to yon infirm old man, 

Who once ensconced in apostolic chair, 

Is deified, and sits omniscient there,— 

The lie that knows no kindred, owns no friend 

But him that makes its progress his chief end, 

That, having spilt much blood, makes that a boast, 

And canonizes him that sheds the most? 

Away with charity that soothes a lie, 

And thrusts the truth with scorn and anger by ; 

Shame on the candor and the gracious smile 

Bestowed on them that light the martyr’s pile, 

While insolent disdain in frowns expressed 

Attends the tenets that endured that test. 

Grant them the rights of men, and while they 
cease 

To vex the peace of others, grant them peace ; 

But trusting bigots, whose fulse zeal has made 

Treachery their duty, thou art self-betrayed, 





THE CONFLICT. 


SEAMED with their chasms and valleys, 

The beautiful hills stand round, 
dach one girt with a forest girdle, 

Each with a snow-wreath crowned. 

Hurrying out of their purple hollows, 
Winding through their passes strong, 

With a rushing of green and silver water, 
Swift Adour bounds along. 


But my heart is with a river 
Far in the misty north, 

Where the hills are small of stature, 
And have but scanty girth ; 

Where the fresh runs down frem the uplands, 
And the water swells aud moans, 

And the salmon leap in the cold gray morning 
Over the carry stones. 


Can we help our heart’s fond fancies? 
The shadow before our eyes 





Of far-off things, on the beautiful present, 
Can we say why it should rise? i 

Why we thrill at our own child’s laughter, 
And the lisp of its first words, 

More than at mufic, the loftiest, sweetest, 
That ever was breathed by chords? 


The strife of reason and feeling, 
The strife of taste and heart, 

Of our love and our admiration— 
Still taking the lower part : 

In spite of the rapturous movement, 
In spite of the light in the eye, 


Entranced with the beauty and grandeur of 


mountains, 
Entranced with the blue of the sky. 


Ah ! somewhere there must be a region, 
Beyond the great hills and the river, 

Where this conflict of love and admiring 
Shall be over, and ended forever ; 

Where the discord of hues in our nature 
Shall be lost in one golden light, 

And the loving heurt’s passionate yearning 
Be one with the eye’s delight. 


These touches of memory tender 
Shall need not to wander away, 
Where the centre and source is of all our affection, 
And love is the light of our day ; 
Nor the eye grow weary of gazing 
On the beauty that ever shall be, 
Where lieth the city of gold and jasper, 
And shineth the crystal sea. 
C.F. A. 


The Pyrenees. 
—Spectator. 





“THE E’EN BRINGS A’ HAME.” 
Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, ° 
The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 
And we, O Lord! have wandered from thy fold ; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints,—oh, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home! 


We have been wounded by the hunters’ darts ; 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for thy coming ; when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no 
star 
Rises to guide us. We have wandered far,— 
Without thy lamp we know not where we are: 
At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts 
thicken ; 
O thou, dear Shepherd ! leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night, our tardy footsteps quicken : 
At evening, bring us home. 
-Fraser’s Magazine. 
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THE UNWELCOME 


. From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE UNWELCOME NEWS-BRINGER. 
Goop and trusty fellow, and attached fol- 
lower of Northumberland’s, as Morton is, 
Northumberland shrinks from that man’s 
presence, and avoids the sound of his voice, 
from the hour he brought the earl tidings of 
Harry Percy’s death ; for 
“* The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered knolling a departing friend.’’ * 
Well may Rosse deprecate the antipathy of 
Macduff, when breaking to him the bitter 
bad news of his massacred household :— 
* Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard.’ ¢ 
Salisbury finds a worse than ungracious 
reception from the noble Lady Constance, 
when he brings her word of adverse events. 
Proud peer and loyal soldier though she 
knows him to be, she cannot control a pas- 
sionate outburst of personal aversion, of the 
instant born, and at the spur of the moment 
expressed ,— 
** Fellow, be gone ; I cannot brook thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 
Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done? 
Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it.’’ t 
Lewis the Dauphin’s reception of a mes- 
senger of disaster in the same play$ is, 
‘‘ Ah, foul shrewd news !—Beshrew thy very 
heart!’’ Richard the Second’s gentle queen 
becomes a very shrew in her onset on the 
gardener that reports her husband’s fall :— 
‘* How dares 
Thy harsh-rude tongue sound this unpleasing 
news? = 
» « «  « .. Way, where, when, and how 
Cam’st thou by these ill-tidings? Speak, thou 
wretch.”’ 
Vain is the poor bullied gardener’s ‘* Pardon 
me, madam ; little joy have I to breathe this 
news:’’ he but brings upon himself this 
comminatory rhyme without reason,— 
‘* Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 
I would the plants thou graft’st may never 
grow.’” || 
So with Juliet turning on the nurse and 


*Second Part of ‘‘ King Henry IV.,” Act I. 
» de 
t “* Macheth,” Act. IV. Sc. 3. 


¢** King John,” Act III. Se. 1. 
§ Act V. Sc. 5 





il * King Richard II.,” Act IIL. Sc. 4. 
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her black intelligence: ‘‘ What devil art 
thou, that dost torment me thus?’’* ‘* Oh, 
pardon me for bringing these ill news,” ¢ is 
Balthasar’s deprecating appeal to Romeo, 
when acquainting him with Juliet’s death. 
Indeed, Shakspeare abounds in illustrations 
of this topic,—the unthankful office of the 
unwelcome news-bringer, other and diversi- 
fied examples of which will occur farther on. 

Adam Smith’s chapter on Merit and De- 
merit contains some remarks on the tendency 
of the agreeable or disagreeable effects of an 
action to throw a shadow of merit or demerit 
upon the agent, though in his intentions 
there be nothing deserving praise or blame, 
orpt least that deserves them in the degree 
in which we are apt to bestow them. ‘Thus, 
even the messenger of bad news is disagree- 
able to us,’’ just as, on the contrary, we feel 
a sort of gratitude to the man who brings us 
good tidings: for a moment we look upon 
them both as the authors, the one of our 
good, the other of our bad fortune, and re- 
gard them in some measure as if they had 
really brought about the events which they 
only give an account of. As the first author 
of our joy is naturally the object of a transi- 
tory gratitude, so the first author of our sor- 
row is just as naturally the object of a (not 
always) transitory resentment. { 

Sydney Smith, again, in one of his lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, expatiates on the same 
theme,—evidently fresh from the study of 
Father Adam. ‘lhe messenger of good news, 
he says, is always an object of benevolence : 
every one knows that an officer who brings 
home the news of a victory, receives a dona- 
tion in money, and is commonly knighted or 
promoted. Strictly speaking, it would be 
just as equitable, the lecturer affirms, to 
mulct hin of half a year’s pay for bringing 

* *¢ Romeo and Juliet,” If[., 2. 

t Ibid., Act. V. Sc. 1. 

¢ “* Tigranes, King of Armenia, struck off the 
head of the man who brought him the first ac- 
count of the approach of a formidable enemy. 
To punish in this manner the author of bad tid- 
ings, seems barbarous and inhuman: yet to 
reward the messenger of good news is not dis- 
agreeable to us; we think it suitable to the 
bounty of kings. But why do we make this 
difference, since, if there is no fault in the one, 
neither is there any merit in the other? It is 
because any sort of reason seems sufficient to 
authorize the exertion of the social and benevo- 
lent affections; but it requires the most solid 
and substantial to make us enter into that of the 


unsocial and malevolent.’’—Adam Smith, Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, part ii, sect, tii, 
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home the news of a defeat as to present him 
with £500 for bringing home the news of a 
victory ; but, if they be not too great, all 
men sympathize with the excesses of the gen- 
erous and benevolent passions, while they 
restrain the malevolent principles within the 
most rigid bounds of justice. ‘‘ That the 
messenger of disastrous news should be pun- 
ished, would appear to the impartial specta- 
tor the most horrible injustice; but no one 
envies his reward to him who brings good 
intelligence, though no one pretends to say 
that he has deserved it.’’ * 

Deserved it, quotha? Use every man af- 
ter his desert, as Hamlet says, and who shall 
’scape whipping? Which is about the only 
consolation, as regards Merit and Demerit, | 
that can be suggested to or for such bringers | 
of unwelcome news as have been whipped, | 
or otherwise evil entreated, by those to 
whom they were sent. 

Pope considers that the speech of Antilo- | 
chus, when breaking to Achilles the fatal | 
news of his friend’s death, ought to serve as | 
a model for the brevity with which so dread- | 
ful a piece of news should be delivered. | 








** Sad tidings, son of Peleus! thou must hear, 
And wretched I, th’ unwilling messenger ! 
Dead is Patroclus! For his corse they fight, 
His naked corse ; hisarms are Hector’s right.t ”’ 


For, in great distresses, argues the translator- | 
critic, after Eustathius, there is nothing more 
ridiculous than a messenger who begins a 
long story with pathetic descriptions; he 
speaks without being heard; for the person | 
to whom he addresses himself has no time to | 
attend to him : the first word which discovers | 
to him his misfortune has made him deaf to | 
all the rest, and, it may be added, has made 
the messenger hateful in his sight, and the 
messenger’s accents cruel discord in his ears. | 
Reason good have the slaves who inform | 
Gamelyn, in Chaucer, of his btother’s active 
antagonism, to deprecate their lord’s fury :— ' 


r 


** Whan they had him founde, on knees they hem 
sette, 

And‘adoun with here hood, and here lord grette : 

*Sire, wrath theyou nought, for the good roode, 

For we have brought you tydynges, but they be 
nat goode.’’} 


A man of Gamelyn’s violent temper might be | 
expected to wreak his vengeance on the slave | 


*Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
by Rev. Sydney Smith, Lect. xxii. | 

t Pope’s ** liad,” XVIIT. 21-4. } 

} “* The Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn.’’ 
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who brought him evil tidings, observes one of 
the poet’s annotators ; and adds, ‘‘ This is a 
feeling by no means peculiar to the Middle 
Ages.”’ * 

When the old king, Muley Aben Hassan, 
was roused at midnight in the Alhambra, by 
the news that Boabdil had surprised the city, 
in the first transports of his rage, says Wash- 
ington Irving,t he would have struck the 
messenger to the earth. 

A dukedom had been intended for Lord 
Darnley ; but the higher title was suspended, 
and the news reached him in May, 1565, that, 
on the 15th, he, the Queen of Scots’ be- 
trothed, was to be created Earl of Ross at 
Stirling ; and ‘the foolish boy struck with 
his dagger at the justice-clerk who was sent 
to tell him of the unwelcome change.’’} 

One is rather gratified than grieved, some- 
how, at the smiting and smashing that ‘ spite- 
ful fop *’ receives, in the Story of ‘* Rimini,” 
as the guerdon for his malign haste to inform 
Prince Giovanni of the faithlessness of wife 
and brother :— 


‘* Pale first, then red, his eyes upon the stretch, 
Then deadly white, the husband heard the wretch, 
Who in soft terms, almost with lurking smile, 
Ran on, expressing his ‘ regret ’ the while. 

The husband, prince, cripple, and brother heard; 


' Then seemed astonished at the man,—then stirred 


His tongue, but could not speak; then dashed 


aside 
His chair as he arose, and loudly cried, 
‘Liar and madman! . ‘ 


Regorge the filth in thy detested throat.’— 

And at the word, with his huge fist he smote 
Like iron at the place, then seized him all, 

And dashed in swoon against the bleeding wall.’’§ 


In his account of the advance of Lucullus 
against Tigranes,—that self-styled king of 
kings, upon whom four kings waited daily as 
running footmen (in short jerkins too), and 


whose inordinate pride wasa world’s wonder, : 
|—Plutarch || dryly enough relates that, as 


Tigranes ordered the first man who brought 
him news of the enemy's arrival, to lose his 
head for his reward, no one afterward pre- 
sumed to mention it. Lucullus, indeed! the 
Armenians might thenceforward sing or say, 
Oh, no, we never mention him: his name is 


‘never heard. 


* R. Bell, ** Annotated Chaucer,’’ I, 261. 

+ * Conquest of Granada,’’ ch. xxi. 

t Froude, ‘‘ History of the Reign of Eliza- 
beth,”’ vol. ii. p, 153. 

§ Leigh Hunt, the “‘ Story of Rimini,’’ canto 


i lV. 
| || ** Life of Lucullus.’? 





anto 
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Mr. Carlyle describes Kaiser Wenzel (a. D. 
1378), whose eminent talent lay less in gov- 
erning the Holy Roman Empire, poor soul, 
than in “drinking beer, and dancing with 
the girls,’”’—and indeed he broke pots, if not 
hearts, to a ruinous extent,—as being killed 
at second-hand, as it were, by terrible Zisca, 
though the direct cause of death was apo- 
plexy, or sudden spasm of the heart. ‘ For 
Zisca, stout and furious, blind of one eye and 
at last of both, a kind of human rhinoceros 
driven mad, was tearing up the 
world at a huge rate. Rhinoceros Zisca, 
was on the Weissenberg, or a still nearer Hill 
of Prag, since called Zisca-berg (Zisca Hill); 
and none durst whisper it to the king. A 
servant waiting at dinner inadvertently let 
slip the word. ‘Zisca there? Deny it, 
slave!’ cried Wenzel, frantic. Slave durst 
not deny. Wenzel drew his sword to run at 
him, but fell down dead; that was the last 
pot broken by Wenzel.’’**—Liar and slave! 
with a furious blow to match the words, is 
Macheth’s greeting of the messenger that re- 
ports a seeming advance of Birnam wood 
toward Dunsinane.t So King Richard the 
Third stops short a third messenger, whom 
he hotly assumes to bring as bad news as the 
two just dismissed,—with a blow, and the 
wrathful query, “‘ Out, out, ye owls! noth- 
ing but songs of death?’’{ So with Cleo- 
patra and the envoy, whose ill news (Antony 
married to Octavia) she gathers from his 
face :— 


“T have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak’st ;”’ 


and though she restrains herself from doing, 
that, no sooner has he spoken than she strikes 
him down, strikes him again, and hales him 
up and down, with a running accompani- 
ment to the tune of ‘* Hence, 


‘Horrible villain! or I’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me ; I’ll unhair thy head ; 
Thou shalt be whipped with wire, and stewed in 
brine, 
Smarting in ling’ring pickle. 
Messenger. Gracious madam, 
I that do bring the news made not the match ! 


Cleop. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. 
[Draws a dagger. 
Mess. Nay, then I’ll run: 
What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 
(Exit. 
_ * “Carlyle, ‘* History of Friedrich II.,”’ vol. 
i, book ii. ch. xiv. 
t “* Macheth,’’ Act V. Sc. 5. 
¢ “* King Richard IIT.,’’ Act IV. Sc. 5. 
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Char. Good madam, keep yourself within 
yourself, 
The man is innocent. 
Cleop. Some innocents scape not the thunder- 
bolt,”? * 


Small marvel is it that when the raving prin- 
cess calls for the man again, to question him 
anew, ‘‘ he is afeard to come,’’ despite Cleo- 
patra’s assurance that, though she is mad, she 
will not bite him. 

When the news reached Galerius of Con- 
stantine’s election to the imperial purple, in 
his dead father’s room, we are told that the 
greedy emperor of the east was overcome by 
surprise, disappointment, and rage ; and that, 
in Gibbon’s words, ‘‘as he could seldom re- 
strain his passions, he loudly threatened that 
he would commit to the flames both the let- 
ter and the messenger.’’+ Happily, Galerius 
thought better of it before the burning be- 
gan. But, of a truth, the messenger was in 
peril by fire that day. 

Such, we are told, was the terror produced 
by the vehemence of Napoleon’s temper, in 
his later years, that ‘few had the moral 
courage necessary to withstand the ebullition 
consequent on the disclosure of unexpected 
and unpleasant truths.’’} 

Poor Mr. Pepys! Grateful readers of his 
precious diary may afford him dues of com- 
miseration for the black looks and sharp 
words he encountered, for no fault. of his, 
from my Lord Ashly,—simply for delivering 
the king’s commands : my lord being “‘ angry 
much thereat, and I am sorry it fell to me to 
earry the order." § Our Samuel liked not 
‘such losing office. He was snubbed as though 
he had made the obnoxious order, and not 
merely carried it. Which did vex him. 

When tetchy and tumultuous Squire West- 
eyn orders Miss Sophia to be called into the 
room to accept Mr. Blifil, and the young lady 
non est inventa, Fielding apostrophizes Shak- 
speare and Hogarth to help, him out in de- 
picting the ill-news-bringer’s mien and as- 
pect. ‘* Oh, Shakspeare, had I thy pen! 
Oh, Hogarth, had 1 thy pencil! then would 
I draw the picture of the poor serving-man, 
who, with pale countenance, staring eyes, 
chattering teeth, faltering tongue, and trem- 


**¢ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ Act IT. Sc. 5. 
_t “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” ch. 
xiv.” 
¢ Alison, ‘* History of Europe,” ch. xxviii. 





§ ** Diary of Samuel Pepys,” 16 Jan. 1666-67. 
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bling limbs, entered the room and declared— | ‘*T fear you hate my presence ; 
that Madam Sophia was not to be found.’? | For my tongue spake a melancholy word.”” * 

So, in Mr. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Novel without a So, too, Antiochus, in Racine, shrinks from a 
Hero,” old Miss Crawley vents on her infor- share in the task of acquainting Bérénice 
mant, poor Miss Briggs,* the wrath she feels | with her abandonment by Titus, and thus of 


at hearing of her nephew’s runaway match 
with Becky Sharpe. 

Lovelace abounds with menaces against the 
possible messenger that shall come to him 
with tidings of Clarissa’s death. *‘* Woe be 
to either of the wretches who shall bring me 
the fatal news that she is no more! For it 
is but too likely that a shriek-owl so hated 
will never hoot or scream again, unless the 
shock, that will probably disorder my whole 
frame on so sad an occasion, by unsteadying 
my hand, shall divert my aim from his head 
or heart, if it turn not against my own.” ¢ 
Another day it is, “I must after my mes- 
senger. I have told the varlet I will meet 
him . . .; and [ trust not myself with pistols, 
not only on his account, but my own.’’} 
And so again when Harry bears the fatal 
news to Harlowe Place, the very ‘‘ servants 
seemed more inclined to execrate than wel- 
come him,’’§ and lifted their voices in one 
confused chorus of aversion and dismay. 

Emile’s guide, philosopher, and friend 
goes one morning into Emile’s room, 4 letter 
in his hand, and looking fixedly at the young 
lover, asks him, ‘* What would you do, were 
you told that Sophie isdead?’’ Emile ut- 
ters a wild ery, strikes his hands together, 
and, without breathing a single word, gazes 
on his questioner with a bewildered stare. 
‘¢Give me an answer,”’ rejoins the other, in 
the same cool style. Whereupon, exasper- 
ated at the interrogator’s sang-froid, Emile 
draws nearer to him, with eyes aflame with 
wrath, and stopping all at once, exclaims, 
in an attitude almost menacing, “‘ What I 
would do? . . . ThatI can’t say. But this 
I know, that never in all my life would I set 
eyes again on him that should have brought 
me that news.”’ || 

The Swedish captain, from whom Thekla 
hears of Max Piccolomini’s fate, might well 
surmise, on that ground alone,— 


*** Rawdon married—Rebecca—governess— 
nobod—Get out of my house [to Miss Briggs], 
you fool—you idiot—you stupid old Briggs— 
how dare you ?”’ etc., ete.— Vanity Fair, ch. xvi. 

+ ** Clarissa Harlowe,’’ vol, viii. let. v. 

t Ibid., vol. viii. let. viii. 

§ Ibid. let. xxxvi. 

\) Rousseau’s ‘* Emile,” livre ¥. 


| incurring her undying hatred :— 
| ** Non, ne la voyons point, respectons sa douleur : 
| Assez d’autres viendront lui conter son malheur, 
° ° . . ie 
| Encore un coup, fuyons ; et par cette nouvelle 
| N’allons point nous charger d’une haine immor- 
| telle.’’ ¢ 
In a like spirit, Eliduke, in one of Roscoe's 
tragedies, shifts on Walter the commission of 
announcing Blanchespee’s death :— 
‘* Walt. But if you follow me so close, my lord, 
What need of my announcement? 
Elid. fis my will, 
Which do, and do not dally. Ill not play 
The raven to go home and croak this news 
Into his sister’s ears. 
You play the tyrant 
To make medo it, then. Well, sir, I’ll go.’*t 
So with the discovery of the corpse of 
Francis Norton,—in Wordsworth’s poem,— 
and the reluctance of those who knew and 
loved both him and his sister, to convey the 
black intelligence to her, already so desv- 
late :— 
‘* But, on the third day, passing by, 
One of the Norton tenantry 
Espied the uncoyered corse ; the man 
Shrank as he recognized the face, 
And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the people to the place. 
—How desolate is Rylstone Hall ! 
This was the instant thought of alls 
And if the lonely lady there 
Should be ; to her they cannot bear 
This weight of anguish and despair.’’ § 
Edifying as an historical comment on the 
losing errand of an ill-news-bringer, is the 
'reception Macaulay relates of the mounted 
guardsman, who, in 1695, spurred through 
thecity streets, announcing that King William 
had been killed. ‘*Some apprentices, zeal- 
ous for the revolution and the Protestant re- 
ligion, knocked him down and earried him to 
Newgate.’’|| 
Or again, hark, with Carlyle, in the sultry 
days of a Paris July, in the troublous times 
opened by 1780, to “*a human voice report- 
ing articulately the Job’s-news: Necker, 


* Schiller, ** Wallensteins Tod,’? IV. 10. 

+ Racine, ‘‘ Berenice,” III. 2. 

t** Eliduke, Count of Yveloc.” By W. C. Ros- 
coe, Act ITI. Se. 3. 

§ ** she White Doe of Rylstone,” canto vi. 

| Macaulay, ‘Hist. of England,” vol. iv. ch. 
Xxi. 
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People’s Minister, Saviour of France is dis- 
missed. Impossible ; incredible! Treasonous 
to the public peace! Such a voice ought to 
be choked in the water-works ;—had not the 
news-bringer quickly fled.’’* So in old Rome 
—‘* Go see this rumorer whipped,”’ is the 
tribune’s order, as regards the bringer of 
bad news about Coriolanus ; and in spite of 
the rational remonstrance of shrewd old Me- 
nenius, that they should question the fellow 
before they punish him, lest they should 
chance to whip their information, and beat 
the messenger who bids beware of what is to 
be dreaded,—in spite of all such considera- 
tions, the popular voice is for whipping the 
man forthwith ; and ‘* Go whip him ’fore the 
people’s eyes,”’+ is the other tribune’s per- 
emptory charge. 

When the Prinee of Orange and his army 
forded the Meuse in October, 1568, the Span- 
iards, startled by so bold anachievement, be- 
gan to tremble, says Mr. Motley, at the 
prowess of a prince whom they had affected 
to despise. ‘‘The very fact of the passage 
was flatly contradicted. An unfortunate 
burgher at Amsterdam was scourged at the 
whipping-post because he mentioned it as 
matter of common report.”’ ft 

Plutarch tells§ us of a stranger, just 
landed in the Pirseus, who, as he sat to be 
shaved in a barber’s shop, spoke of the de- 
struction of the Athenian fleet and army, in 
Sicily, as anevent already known in Athens. 
The barber no sooner heard it than he rushed 
into the city, and blurted out the overwhelm- 
ing news before the magistrates in open court. 
Dismay thrilled the assembly. The magis- 
trates, however, summoned a meeting, and 
introduced the informant, who, being cross- 
examined, and unprepared with details, was 
voted a forger of false news and a public in- 
cendiary ; in which character he was fastened 
to the wheel, and bore the torture until the 
arrival of corroborative proof. 

And yet, despite the penalties and the 
weight of odium incurred, how eager many 
are to be the conveyancers of ill-news,—to be 
the first to announce a calamity beyond the 
common,—to have the first telling of an even 
distracting disaster! Gustav Freytag, in the 


. *Carlyle, “* Hist. of Fr. Revol.,” book v. ch. 


lv. 
+“ Coriolanus,” Act IV. Se. 6. 


...¢ Motley, *‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” part 
lil. ch. iv. 


§ ** Life of Nicias,” 
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most popular of his works, relates how ‘‘ Herr 
Braun, the agent, rushed in breathless, and 
with that secret satisfaction always felt by the 
bearer of bad news, told how the whole of 
Poland and Galicia were in a blaze of insur- 
rection.’’ * 

Sir Walter Scott observes in his Diary, 
from personal experience, that servants are 
fond of the doleful, it gives such consequence 
to the person who communicates bad news. 

It was the red-hot haste of a domestic to in- 
form Charles VII. of a disaster to his arms, in 
1745, that more or less directly cost that em- 
peror his life.t Query, whether a foreknowl- 
edge of that result would have availed to 
counterbalance, in that glib serving-man, the 
dear delight of upsetting ‘‘ master ’’ with 
shocking bad news. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe illustrated this dear 
delight, in the case of the little niggers on 
Mr. Shelby’s estate, who are all burning to 
tell massa of the slave-girl’s flitting. ‘* Very 
soon about a dozen young imps were roosting, 
like so many crows, on the veranda railings, 
each one determined to be the first one to a 
prise the strange mas’r of his ill-luck.’”’f 

So far is human nature unrefined, black or 
white, from entering into Fanny Burney’s 
tremulous dread of carrying unfavorable in- 
telligence to her august mistress: ‘I can 
hardly, when my narration is bad, get out 
the words to tell it; and I come upon the 
worst parts, if of a nature to be indispensabl 
told, with as much difficulty as if I had been 
author of them.’’4 

The desire of communicating knowledge or 
intelligence, remarks Henry Mackenzie, is an 
argument with those who hold that man is 
naturally a social animal. It is indeed one 
of the earliest propensities we discover ; but 
with Mackenzie we may doubt whether thie 
pleasure (for pleasure there certainly is) aris- 

*** Sollen and Haben,” book ii. ch. i. 

+ He was laid up with gout at the time ; and 
**this sudden communication of a disastrous 
event affecting the sensitive mind of the unfortu- 
nate monarch, the disorder remounteé to his 


stomach, and proved fatal.’”? — Coae, Hist of the 
House of Austria, vol. iit. ch. cvi. 

$ ‘* * He’ll be rael mad, I’ll be bound,’ said Andy. 
—‘ Wont he swar !’ said little black Jake.—‘ Yes, 
for he does gwar,’ said woolly-headed Mandy... . 
When, at last, Haley appeared, booted and 
spurred, he was saluted with the bad tidings on ' 
every hand. The young imps on the veranda : 
were not disappointed in their hope of hearing 
him ‘ swar,’ which he did with a fluency and fer- { 
vency which delighted them all amazingly, as 
they ducked and dodged hither and thither to be 
out of the reach of his riding-whip ; and ail 
whooping off together, they tumbled, in a pile 
of immeasurable giggle, on the withered turf un- 
der the veranda, where they kicked up their 
heels and shouted to their full satisfaction.”— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ch. vi. 





§ “ Diary of Madame d’Arblay,” Dec. 17, 1'788. 
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ing from it be not often more selfish than 
social ; for we frequently observe the tidings 
of ill communicated quite as eagerly as those 
of good.* 

It is not one of coarsely tempered and com- 
mon clay that Mr. Disraeli makes so emo- 
tionally reluctant to bear to widowand orphan 
the news that they are widow and orphan. 
‘He [George Cadurcis] lurked about the 
ravine for nearly three hours before he could 
summonup heart for the awful interview. . . . 
At length, ina paroxysm of energetic despair, 
he rushed forward, met them instantly, and 
confessed with a whirling brain, and almost 
unconscious of his utterance, that ‘ they could 
not hope to see again in this world’ ’’t the 
two beloved ones, in whose characters and 
fate the author designed, more daringly than 
successfully, to portray those of Byron and 
Shelley. 

All that is associated with the delivery of 
such tidings becomes memorably painful to 
the listener ; the very 
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‘* Creaking of the door, years past, 
Which let upon you such disabling news 
“You ever after have been graver.”’ $ 


So, when Vidal tortures the Constable de 
Lacy by detailing to him the report of his 
bride’s and nephew's disloyalty,—and the 
constable’s faithful adherent longs to strike 
Vidal to the earth. ‘‘ Vidal,’’ he cried, 
“thou arta ’’— ‘ A bearer of bad tidings,”’ 
said Vidal, interrupting him, ‘‘ therefore sub- 
ject to the misconstruction of every fool who 
cannot distinguish between the author of 
harm, and him who unwillingly reports it."’ § 

We read in Plato that, when the messen- 
ger from the eleven magistrates came in to 
the prison to Socrates, > said, as he stood 
near the old man eloquent, ‘‘I do not per- 
ceive that in you, Socrates, which I have 
taken notice of in others; I mean that they 
are angry with me, and curse me, when, 
being compelled by the magistrates, I an- 
nounce, to them that they must drink the 

ison." Having up to the present time 

ound Socrates to be the most ‘‘ generous, 
mild, and best of all the men who ever came 
into this place,’’ the nuncius adds, not depre- 


* «Ts it that we delight in observing the effects 
of the stronger passions? for we are all philoso- 
phers in this respect ; and it is perhaps amongst 
the spectators of Tyburn that the most genuine 
-~ to be found.”—Mackenzie, The Man of Feeling, 
ch. @. 

And yet this author was hardly a “* sensation ” 
novel-writer ; nor is it to be supposed that he 
would pronounce those who, nowadays, are 
mad for sensation dramas, the most genuine 
philosophers of the play-going class. 

+ ‘* Venetia,” book vii. ch. ii. 

+E. B. Browning, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” book ii. 
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catingly but confidently, ‘‘ I am now well con- 
vinced that you are not angry with me, but 
with the authors of your present condition.”’* 
The man burst into tears as he went out, 
turning away his face. The son of Sophron- 
iscus retained his benignant calm. 
The nature of bad news infects the teller, 
says the hesitating messenger, from whom 
Antony demands to know the worst, and who 
is fearful of what a knowledge of that worst 
may, from so hot a spirit as Antony’s, bring 
upon himeelf, the teller of it. Antony ad- 
mits the alleged infection, ‘‘ only when it 
concerns the fool, or coward.’ But ata 
drearier crisis in the infatuated triumvir’s 
career, when Mardian comes as messenger to 
declare Cleopatra dead, that nuncius is dis- 
missed with the significant assurance, 

** That thou departest hence safe, 

Does pay thy labors richly. Go!’ t 
On the most prudential principles of self- 
preservation does another Shakspearian mes- 
senger, who has an ugly message from France 
to deliver to King Hdward IV., preface his 
exposition of it by bargaining for a prelimi- 
nary guarantee of personal immunity; the 
‘‘few words’? he has to announce bein 
such, he says, ‘‘as I, without your specia 
pardon, dare not relate.”’ Pisanio’s reluc- 
tance to break to Imogen the ruthless designs 
of her deluded lord, || is most naturally and 
effectively suggested. With lingering steps 
and slow, Lodovico winds up the tragedy of 
the Moor of Veniee by undertaking the nar- 
ration of it to the senate :— 

‘* Myself will straight aboard ; and, to the state 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate.’’ T 
So Messala, when starting to convey to Bru- 
-tus the story of where and how Cassius fell : 

** T go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears ; I may say, thrusting it ; 
For piercing steel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. ** 

So, too, but with yet more strenuous em- 
phasis, and in an effusion of wilder, stronger 
feeling, the cry of Troilus when the noblest 
of Priam’s sons is slain in the field, and the 
thought, Who shall tell Priam of it? is 
fraught with perplexity and woe :— 


‘* Hector is gone ! 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba? 
Let him that will a screech-owl aye be called 
Go into Troy, and say there,—Hector’s dead !’’ tt 


* Plato, ** Pheedo.” Taylor’s translation. 

+ ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” Act I. Sc. 2. 

t Act IV. Sc. 12. : 

§ ues Part of “‘ King Henry VI.,’? Act IV. 
0. 4. 

\| ** Cymbeline,” Act ITT. Sc. 4, 

7 Othello, Act V. Sc. 2. 

** Julius Caesar, Act. V. Sc. 3. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AN APPARITION. 
‘ And there will be auld Geordie Tanner, 
Who coft a young wife wi’ his gowd.” 
JOANNA BAILLIE, 


‘¢ Mamma,’’ quoth Leoline, ‘‘I thought a 
woman must not marry her grandfather. 
And she called him the patriarch of her 
clan.” 

‘¢ He is a cross old man,” added Hubert. 
“ He said children ought not to be allowed 
on the esplanade, because he got into the way 
as I was pushing the perambulator.’’ 

‘This was the: reason,’”’ said Francis, 
gravely, ‘* that she stopped me from braying 
at him. I shall know what people are at, 
when they talk of disrespect another time.” 

‘* Don’t talk of her,’’ cried Conrade, fling- 
ing himself around ; ‘‘ women have no truth 
in them.” 

‘« Except the dear,‘darling, delightful mam- 
my!’? And the larger proportion of boys 
precipitated themselves headlong upon her, so 
that any one but a mother would have been 
buffetec out of breath in their struggles for 
embracing ground; and even Lady Temple 
found it a relief when Hubert, having been 
squeezed out, bethought himself of extending 
the honorable exception to Miss Williams, and 
thus effected a diversion. What would have 
been the young gentlemen’s reception of his 
lordship’s previous proposal ? 

Yet in the fulness of her gladness the 
inconsistent widow, who had thought Lord 
Keith so much too old for herself, gave her 
younger friend heartfelt congratulations upon 
the blessing of being under fatherly direc- 
tion and guidance. She was intrusted with 
the announcement to Rachel, who received 
it with a simple ‘ Indeed! ’’ and left her 
cousin unmolested in her satisfaction, having 
long relegated Fanny to the class of women 
who think having a friend about to be mar- 
ried the next best thing to being married 
themselves, no matter to whom. 

‘“‘ Aspirations in women are mere delu- 
sions,’’ was her compensating sigh to Grace. 
“There is no truer saying than that a wo- 
man will receive every man.”’ 

‘‘ Thave always been glad that is apocry- 
phal,’’ said Grace, *‘ and Eastern women 
have no choice.”’ 

‘‘Nor are Western women better than 
Eastern,’”’ said Rachel. ‘It is all circum- 
stances. No mental power or acuteness has 
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in any instance that I have yet seen been 
able to balance the propensity to bondage. 
The utmost flight is, that the ottechment 
should not be unworthy.” 

‘* T own that Iam very much surprised,” 
said Grace. 

‘¢T am not at all,”’ said Rachel. ‘I have 
given up hoping better things. I was be- 
ginning to have a high opinion of Bessie 
Keith’s capabilities, but womanhood was at 
the root all the time; and, as her brother 
says, she has had great disadvantages, and I 
can make excuses for her. She had not her 
heart filled with one definite scheme of work 
and usefulness, such as deters the trifling and 
designing.”’ 

‘‘ Like the F.U. E. E.?” 

‘Yes ; the more I see of the fate of other 
women, the more thankful I am that my vo- 
cation has taken a formed and developed 
shape.” 

And thus Rachel could afford to speak 
without severity of the match, though she 
abstained from congratulation. She’ did not 
see Captain Keith for the next few days, but 
at last the twe sisters met him at the cathe- 
dral door as they were getting into the car- 
riage after a day’s shopping at Avoncester : 
and Grace offered her congratulations, in ac- 
cordance with her mother’s old-fashioned code. 

‘‘ Thank you,” he said; then turning to 
Rachel, ‘‘ Did she write to you?” 

“ Me.” 

‘¢ T thought not.’’ 

There was something marked in his tone, 
but his sister’s silence was not of long dura- 
tion ; for a letter arrived containing orders for 
lace, entreating that a high pressure might be 
put on Mrs, Kelland, and containing beau- 
teous devices for the veil, which was to be 
completed in a fearfully short time, since the 
wedding was to be immediate inorder that 
Lord Keith might spend Christmas and the 
ensuing cold months abroad. It was to take 
place at Bath, and was to be as quiet as possi- 
ble ; ‘* or else,’’ wrote Miss Keith, ‘‘ Ishould 
have been enchanted to have overcome your 
reluctance to witness the base surrender of 


‘female rights. Iam afraid you are only too 


glad to be let off, only don’t thank me but 
circumstances.” 

Rachel’s principles revolted at the quality 
of work demanded of the victims to lace, 
and Grace could hardly obtain leave to con- 





sult Mrs. Kelland. But she snapped at the 
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order, for the honor and glory of the thing, 
and undertook through the ramifications of 
her connection to obtain the whole bridal 
array complete. ‘ For such a pleasant- 
spoken lady as Miss Keith, she would sit 
up at night rather than disappoint her.” 

The most implacable person of all was 
the old housekeeper, Tibbie. She had been 
warmly attached to Lady Keith, and re- 
sented her having a successor, and one 
younger than her daughters ; and ahove all, 
ever since the son and heir had died, she had 
reckoned on her own Master Colin coming 
to the honors of the family, and regarded 
this new marriage as a crossing of Provi- 
dence. She vainly endeavored to stir up 
Master Colin to remonstrate on his brother’s 
‘‘makin siccan a fule’s bargain wi’ yon 
glaikit lass. My certie, but he’ll hae the 
warst o’t, honest man ; rinnin’ after her, wi’ 
a’ her whigmaleries an’ cantrips. He’ll rue 
the day that e’er he bowed his noble head to 
the’likes o’ her, I’m jalousin.”’ 

It was to no purpose to remind her that 
the bride was a Keith in blood; her great- 
grandfather a son of the house of Gowan- 
brae, all the subsequent descendants brave 
soldiers. 

‘“‘ A Keith ca’ ye her! It’s a queer kin’ 
0’ Keiths she’s comed o’, nae better nor Eng- 
lishers that haena sae muckle’s set fit in our 
bonny Scotland ; an’ sic scriechin’, skirlin’ 
tongues as they hae, a body wad need to be 
gleg i’ the uptak to understan’ a word they 
say. ‘Tak’ my word for’t, Maister Colin, it’s 
no a'thegither luve for his lordship’s gray 
hairs that gars yon gilpy lassock seek to be- 
come my Leddy Keith.*’ 

‘* Nay, Tibbie, if you find fault with such 
a sweet, winning young creature, I shall 
think it is all because you will not endure a 
mistress at Gowanbrae over you.” 

“ His lordship’ll please himsel’ wi’ a leddy 
to be mistress 0’ Gowanbrae, but auld Tibbie- 
*Il never cross the doorstane mair.”’ 

“Indeed you will, Tibbie; here are my 
brother’s orders that you should go down, as 
goon as you can conveniently make ready, and 
see about the new plenishing.’’ 

‘‘ They may see to the plenishin’ that’s to 
guide it after han, an’ that’ll no be me. My 
lord’ll behove to tak’ his orders off his young 
leddy ance he’s married on her, maybe a 
whilie afore, but that’s no to bind ither folk, 
an’ it’s no to be thought that at my years 
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I'm to be puttin’ up wi’ a’ ther new-fangled 
English fykes an’ nonsense maggots. Na, 
na, Maister Colin, his lordship’ll fend weel 
aneugh wantin’ Tibbie; an’ what for suld 
I leave yerself, an’ you settin’ up wi’ a 
house o’ yerain? Deed, an’ my mind’s made 
up, I’ll e’en bide wi’ ye, an’ nae mair about 
it.” 

‘Stay, stay,” cried Colin, a glow coming 
into his cheeks, ‘* don’t reckon without your 
host, Tibbie. Do you think Gowanbrae the 
second is never to have any mistress but your- 
self?” 

‘‘ Haud awa’ wi’ ye, laddie, I ken fine 
what ye’re ettlin’ at ; but yon’sa braw leddy, 
no like thae English folk, put a woman o’ 
understandin’, an’ mair by token I’m think- 
in’ she'll be gleg aneugh to ken a body that- 
‘ll serve her weel, an’ see to the guidin’ o’ 
thae feckless queans o’ servant lasses; for 
bad’s the best o’ them ye’ll fin’ hereawa’. 
Nae fear but her an’ me’ll put it up weel 
thegither, an’ a’ gude be wi’ ye baith.’’ 

After this Colin resigned himself and his 
household to Tibbie’s somewhat despotic gov- 
ernment, at least for the present. To Er- 
mine’s suggestion that her appellation hardly 
suited the dignity of her station, he replied 
that Isabel was too romantic for southern 
ears; and that her surname being the same 
as his own, he was hardly prepared to have 
the title of Mrs. Keith preoccupied. So 
after Mrs. Curtis’s example, the world for 
the most part knew the colonel’s housekeeper 
as Mrs. Tibbs. 

She might be a tyrant, but liberties were 
taken with her territory ; for almost the first 
use that the colonel made of his house was 
to ask a rheumatic sergeant who had lately 
been invalided, to come and benefit by the 
Avonmouth climate. Scottish hospitality 
softened Tibbie’s heart, and when she learned 
that Sergeant O’Brien had helped to carry 
Master Colin into camp after his wound, she 
thought nothing too good for him. The 
colonel then ventured to add to the party 
an exemplary consumptive tailor from Mr. 
Mitchell’s parish, who might yet be saved by 
good living and good air. Some growls were 
elicited, but he proved to beso deplorably the 
ninetieth rather than the ninth part of a 
man, that Tibbie made it her point of honor 
to fatten him; and the sergeant found him 
such an intelligent auditor of the Indian ex- 
ploits of the —th Highlanders that mutual 
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respect was fully established, and high polite- 


ness reigned supreme, even though the tailor 
could never be induced to delight in the por- 
ridge, on which the sergeant daily compli- 
mented the housekeeper in original and mag- 
nificent metaphors. 

Nor had the colonel any anxieties in leay- 
ing the representatives of the three nations 
together while he went to attend his brother’s 
wedding. He proposed that Tibbie should 
conduct Rose for the daily walk of which 
he had made a great point, thinking that the 
child did not get exercise enough, since she 
was 80 averse to going alone upon the espla- 
nade that her aunt forebore to press it. She 
manifested the same reluctance to going out 
with Tibbie, and this the colonel ascribed to 
her fancying herself too old to be under the 
charge of a nurse, and he was trying to laugh 
her out of her dignity, but without eliciting 
an answer, when, one afternoon just as they 
were entering together upon the esplanade, 
he felt her hand tighten upon his own with 
a nervous, frightened clutch, as she pressed 
tremulously to his side. 

‘‘ What is it, my dear? That dog is not 
barking at you. He only wants to have a 
stick thrown into the sea for him.” 

*‘ Oh, not the dog! It was”— 

‘* Was what? ” 

“‘ Him!"’ gasped Rose. 

‘¢ Who?” inquired the colonel, far from pre- 

ured for the reply, in a terrified whisper,— 

‘‘ Mr. Maddox.” 

‘‘ My dear child! Which, wheré? ” 

‘‘ He is gone! he is past. Oh, don’t turn 
back! Don’t let me see him again ! ”’ 

** You don’t suppose he could hurt you, 
my dear?” 

‘‘ No,” hesitated Rose, ‘‘ not with you.” 

‘‘ Nor with any one.”’ 

‘‘T suppose not,’’ said Rose, common sense 
reviving, though her grasp was not relaxed. 

‘* Would it distress you very much to try 
to point him out to me?’”’ said the colonel, 
in his irresistibly sweet tone. 

‘‘T will. Only keep hold of my hand, 


pray; ’’ and the little hand trembled so much 
that he felt himself committing a cruel ac- 
tion in leading her along the esplanade, but 
there was no fresh start of recognition, and 
when they had gone the whole length, she 
breathed more freely, and said, ‘* No, he was 
not there.”’ 
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Recollecting how young she had been at 


the time of Maddox’s treason, the colonel 
began to doubt if her imagination had not 
raised a bugbear, and he questioned her. 
‘‘ My dear, why are you so much afraid of 
this person? What do you know about 
him?” 

‘‘ He told wicked stories of my papa,” 
said Rose, very low. 

‘‘ True, but he could not hurt you. You 
don’t think he goes about like Red Riding- 
hood’s wolf.’ 

‘* No, I am not 80 silly now.”’ 

** Are you sure you know him? Did you 
often see him in your papa’s house? ’”’ 

‘* No, he was always in the laboratory, and 
I might not go there.” 

‘*Then you see, Rose, it must be mere 
fancy that you saw him, for you could not 
even know him by sight.” 

‘* Tt was not fancy,” said Rose, gentle and 
timid as ever, but* still obviously injured at 
the tone of reproof. 

‘‘My dear child,’’ said Colonel Keith, 
with some exertion of patience, ‘‘ you must 
try to be reasonable. How can you possibly 
recognize a man that you tell me you never 
saw?” 

“T said I never saw him in the house,” 
said Rose, with a shudder; ‘ but they said 
if ever [ told, they would give me to the lions 
in the Zoological Gardens.’’ 

‘* Who said so? ”’ 

‘¢‘ He,—Mr. Maddox and Maria,” she an- 
swered, in such trepidation that he could 
scarcely hear her. 

‘* But you are old and wise enough now 
to know what a foolish and wicked threat 
that was, my dear.’’ 

‘Yes, I was a little girl then, and knew 
no etter, and once I did tell a lie when 
mamma asked me, and now she is dead, and 
I can never tell her the truth.” 

Colin dreaded a public outbreak of the 
sobs that heaved in the poor child’s throat, 
but she had self-control enough to restrain 
them till he had led her into his own library, 
where he let her weep out her repentance - 
for the untruth, which, wrested from her 
by terror, had weighed so long on her con- 
science. He felt that he was sparing Ermine 
something by receiving the first tempest of 
tears, in the absolute terror and anguish of 
revealing the secret that had preyed on her 
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with mysterious horror. ‘ Now tell me all 
about it, my dear little girl. Who was this 
Maria?’’ : 

‘¢ Maria was my nurse when I lived at 
home. She used to take me out walking,”’ 
said Rose, pressing closer to his protecting 
breast, and pausing, as though still afraid of 
her.own words. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, beginning to perceive, 
‘‘and was it then that you saw this Mad- 
dox?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, he used to come and walk with us, 
and sit under the trees in Kensington Gar- 
dens with her. And sometimes he gave me 
lemon-drops; but they said if ever I told, the 
lions should have me. I used to think I 
might be saved like Daniel ; but after I told 
the lie, I knew I should not. Mamma asked 
me why my fingers were sticky, and I did 
say it was from a lemon-drop, but there were 
Maria’s eyes looking at me,—oh, so dreadful, 
—and when mamma asked ‘who gave it to me, 
and Maria said, ‘I did; did not I, Miss 
Rose?’ oh, I did not seem able to help 
saying, ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

‘Poor child! And you never dared to 
speak of it agam?”’ 

“Oh, no! I did long to tell; but, oh, one 
wight it was written up in letters of fire, 
‘Beware of the Lions.’ ”’ 

‘« Terror must have set you dreaming, my 
dear.”’ 

“No,” said Rose, earnestly. ‘I was 
quite awake. Papa and mamma were gone 
out to dine and sleep, and Maria would put 
me to bed half an hour too soon. She read 
me to sleep, but by and by there was a noise, 
and I woke up, and the candle was gone, and 
there were those dreadful letters in light over 
the door.”’ 

She spoke with such conviction that he 
became persuaded that all was not delusion, 
and asked what she did. 

‘‘Oh, I jumped up, and screamed, and 
opened the door, but there they were growl- 
ing in papa’s dressing-room.”’ 

‘** They, the lions? Oh, Rose, you must 
know that was impossible.”’ 

‘‘ No, I did not see any lions, but I heard 
the growl,and Mr. Maddox coughed, and 
said, ‘ Here they come,’ and growled again.’’ 

‘“* And you? ”’— 

“Oh! I tumbled into bed again, and 
rolled up my head in the clothes, and prayed 
that it might be day, and it was at last! ”’ 
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‘¢ Poor child! Indeed, Rose, I do not 
wonder at your terror; I never heard of a 
more barbarous trick.” 

*‘ Was it a trick?’’ said Rose, raising a 
wonderfully relieved and hopeful face. 

‘* Did you never hear of writing in phos- 
phorus, a substance that shines at night as 
the sea sometimes does? ’’ 

‘* Aunt Ailie has a book witha story about 
writing in fiery letters ; but it frightened me 
so much that I never read to the end.” 

‘* Bring it to me, and we will read it to- 
gether, and then you will see that such a 
cruel use can be made of phosphorus.”’ 

‘‘ Tt was unkind of them,”’ said Rose, sad- 
ly ; “‘ I wonder if they did it for fun! ”’ 

** Where did you sleep ? ”’ 

‘TI had a little room that opened into 
mamma's.”’ 

‘* And where was all this growling? ”’ 

‘In papa’s room. The door was just op- 
posite to mine, and was open. All the light 
was there, you know. Mamma’s room was 
dark, but there was a candle in the dressing- 
room.”” 

*‘ Did you see anything ? ’’ 

*‘ Only the light. It was such a moment. 
I don’t think I saw Mr. Maddox, but I am 
quite certain I heard him, for he had an odd 
little cough.”’ 

‘«¢ Then, Rose, I have little doubt that all 
this cruelty to you, poor inoffensive little 
being, was to hide some plots against your 
father.”’ 

She caught his meaning with the quick- 
ness of a mind precocious on some points, 
though childish on others. ‘Then if I had 
been brave and told the truth, he might 
never have hurt papa.’’ 

‘* Mind, I do not know, and I never 
thought of blaming you, the chief sufferer ! 
No, don’t begin to ery again.”’ 

** Ah! but I did tell a lie. And I never 
can confess it to mamma,”’ she said, recurring 
to the sad lament so long suppressed. | 

She found a kind comforter, who led her 
to the higher sources of consolation, feeling 
all the time the deep self-accusation with 
which the sight of sweet childish penitence 
must always inspire a grown person. 

** And now you will not fear to tell your 
aunt,’’ he added, ‘‘ only it should be when 
you can mention it without such sad erying.”’ 

*¢ Telling you is almost as good as telling 
her,”’ said Rose ; ‘‘ and I feel safe with you,”’ 
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she added, caressingly drawing his arm round 
her. ‘* Please tell Aunt Ermine, for my cry- 
ing does give her such a headache.”’ 

“T will then, and I think when we all 
know it, the terrors will leave you.’’ 

‘‘ Not when I see Mr. Maddox. Oh, please, 
now you know why, don’t make me walk 
without you. Ido know now that he could 


not do anything to me, but I can’t help feel- 
And, oh! if he was to speak 


ing the fright. 
to me.”” 

‘You have not seen him here before? ”’ 

‘Yes, I have, at least I think so. Once 
when Aunt Ermine sent me to the post-office, 
and another time on the esplanade. That is 
why I can’t bear going out without you or 
Aunt Ailie. Indeed, it is not disliking Tib- 
bie.” 

‘‘T see it is not, my dear, and we will say 
no more about it till you have conquered 
your alarm; but remember that he is not 
likely to know you again. You must be 
more changed in these three 7 than he 
is. 9 

This consideration seemed to reassure Rose 
greatly, and her next inquiry was, ‘ Please, 
are my eyes very red for going home?’’ 

‘Somewhat mottled,—something of the 
York and Lancaster rose. Shall I leave you 
under Tibbie’s care till the maiden blush 
complexion returns, and come back and fetch 
you when you have had a grand exhibition 
of my Indian curiosities? ”’ 

‘* Have you Indian curiosities? I thought 
they were only for ladies? ”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps they are. Is Tibbie guard 
enough? You know there’s an Irish ser- 
geant in the house taller than I am, if you 
want a garrison? ”’ 

‘Qh, I’m not afraid, only these eyes.”’ - 

‘‘T will tell her you have been frightened, 
and she shall take no notice.”’ 

Tibbie was an admirer of Rose and gladly 
made her welcome, while the colonel re- 
paired to Ermine, and greatly startled her by 
the disclosure of the miseries that had been 
inflicted on the sensitive child. 

It had indeed been known that there had 
been tyrauny in the nursery, and to this 
cause the aunts imputed the startled, wistful 
expression in Rose’s eyes; but they had never 
questioned her, thinking that silence would 
best wear out the recollection. The only 
wonder was that her senses had not been per- 
manently injured by that night of terror, 
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which accounted for her unconquerable dread 
of sleeping in the dark; and a still more in- 
explicable horror of the Zoological Gardens, 
together with many a nervous misery that 
Ermine had found it vain to combat. The 
colonel asked if the nurse’s cruelty had been 
the cause of her dismissal ? 

‘¢ No, it was not discovered till after her 
departure. ler fate has always been a 
great grief to us, though we little thought 
her capable of using Rose in this way. She 
was one of the Hathertons. You must re- 
men,ber the name, and the pretty picturesque 
hovel on the Heath.” 

‘‘ The squatters that were sucha grievance 
to my uncle. Alwayssuspected of poaching, 
and never caught.’’ 

‘¢ Exactly. Most of the girls turned out 
ill ; but this one, the youngest, was remarka- 
bly intelligent and attractive at school. I 
remember making an excuse for calling her 
into the garden for you to see and confess 
that English beauty exceeded Scottish, and 
you called her a gypsy and said we had no 
right to her.’ 

** So it was those big black eyes that had 
that fiendish malice in them ! ”’ 

‘* Ah! if she fell into Maddox’s hands, I 
wonder the less. She showed an amount of 
feeling about my illness that won Ailie’s 
heart, and we had her for a little handmaid 
to help my nurse. Then, when we broke up 
from home we still kept her, and every one 
used to be struck with her looks and manner. 
She went on as well as possible, and Lucy 
set her heart on having her in the nursery. 
And when the upper nurse went away, she 
had the whole care of Rose. We heard only 
of her praises till, to our horror, we found 
she had been sent away in disgrace at a mo- 
ment’s warning. Poor Lucy was young, 
and so much shocked as only to think of get- 
ting her out of the house, not of what was 
to become of her, and all we could learn was 
that she never went home.”’ 

‘* How long was this before the cana’ ” 

** Tt was only a few weeks before the going 
abroad, but they had been absent nearly a 
year. No doubt Maddox must have made 
her aid in his scheme. You say Rose saw 
him?” 

** So she declares, and there is an accuracy 
of memory about her that I should trust to. 
Should you or Alison know him ? ”’ 

‘* No; we used to think it a bad sign that 
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Edward never showed him to us. I re 
member Alison being disappointed that he 
was not at the factory the only time she 
saw it.” 

‘I do not like going away while he may 
be lurking about. I could send a note to- 
night, explaining my absence.’’ 

‘«¢ No, no,’’ exclaimed Ermine, ‘* that would 
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with me that womanhood need not be an ex- 
tinguisher for talent.’’ 

‘‘T am not afraid of him,’’ Ermine man- 
aged to say without more smile than Rachel 
took for gratification. 

‘¢ Then if you would only intrust me with 
some of your fugitive reflections, I have no 
doubt that something might be made of them. 


be making me as bad as poor little Rose. | A practised hand,”’ sheadded, with a certain 


If he be here ever so much, he has done his | 
worst, and Edward is outof his reach. What 
could he do to us? The affairs were wound 
up long ago, and we have literally nothing to 
be bullied out of. No, I don’t think he could 
make me believe in lions in any shape.” 

- You strong-minded woman! You want 
to emulate the Rachel.” 

‘* You have brought her,” laughed Ermine 
at the sound of the well-known knock, and 
Rachel entered, bag in hand. 

**T was in hopes of meeting you,” she 
said to the colonel. ‘I wanted to ask you 
to take charge of some of these ; ’’ and she 
produced a packet of prospectuses of a Jour- 
nal of Female Industry, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, destined to contain essays, cor- 
respondence, reviews, history, tales, etc., to 
be printed and illustrated in the F.U. E. E. 

‘I hoped,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘to have be- 
gun with the year, but we are not forward 
enough, and indeed some of the expenses re- 
quire a subscription in advance. A sub- 
scriber in advance will have the year’s num- 
bers for ten shillings, instead of twelve ; and 
I should be much obliged if you would dis- 
tribute a few of these at Bath, and ask 
Bessie to do the same. I shall set her name 
down at the head of the list, as soon as she 
has qualified it for a decoy.” 

‘+ Are these printed at the F. U. E. E.?” 

‘‘No, we have not funds as yet. Mr. 
Mauleverer had them done at Bristol, where 
he has a large connection as a lecturer, and 
expects to get many subscribers. I brought 
these down as soon as he left them with me, 
in hopes that you would kindly distribute 
them at the wedding. And I wished,” 
added she to Ermine, “to ask you to con- 
tribute to our first number.” 

‘¢ Thank you,’”’ and the doubtful tone in- 
fluenced Rachel to encourage her diffidence. 

‘¢ | know you write a great deal, and I am 
sure you must produce something worthy to 
see the light. I have no scruple in making 





the request, as I know Colonel Keith agrees | 


editorial dignity, ‘‘ can always polish away 
any little roughnesses from inexperience.”’ 

Ermine was choking with laughter at the 
savage pulls that Colin was inflicting on his 
mustache, and feeling silence no longer hon- 
est, she answered in an odd undertone, ‘I 
can’t plead inexperience.”’ 

“No!” cried Rachel. ‘You have writ- 
ten : you have not published ! ’’ 

‘‘T was forced to do whatever brought 
grist to the mill,” said Ermine. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
she added, with a look as if to ask pardon, 
‘* our secrets have been hardly fair towards 
you, but we made it a rule not to spoil our 
breadwinner’s trade by confessing my enor- 
mities.”’ 

‘‘ T assure.you,’’ said the colonel, touched 
by Rachel’s appalled look, ‘* I don’t know how 
long this cautious person would have kept 
me in the dark, if she had not betrayed her- 
self in the paper we discussed the first day I 
met you.” 

‘“‘The Traveller,” said Rachel, her eyes 
widening like those of a child. ‘+ She is the 
‘Invalid ’!”’ 

‘There, I am glad to have made a clean 
breast of it,’’ said Ermine. 

‘¢ The ‘ Invalid ’! ’’ repeated Rachel. 
is as bad as the Victoria Cross.”’ 

‘“‘There is a compliment, Ermine, for 
which you should make your bow,”’ said 
Colin. 

‘¢ Oh, I did not mean that,*’ said Rachel, 
“but that it was as great a mistake as I 
made about Captain Keith, when I told him 
his own story, and denied his being the hero, 
till I actually saw his cross;*’ and she 
spoke with a genuine simplicity that almost 
looked like humor, ending with, ‘‘ I wonder 
why I am fated to make such mistakes! ”’ 

‘¢ Preconceived notions,’? said Ermine, 
smiling ; ‘ your theory suffices you, and you 
don’t see small indications. ”’ 

‘‘ There may be something in that,’’ said 
Rachel, thoughtfully, ‘* it accounts for Grace 
always seeing things faster than I did.” 


” 
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moral to her confession of misjudgments. 


‘¢ Mr. Mauleverer? Yes; I came down as 


soon as he had left me, only calling first upon 
Fanny. I am very anxious for contribu- 
tions. If you would only give me a paper 
signed by the ‘ Invalid,’ it would be a for- 
tune to the institution.” 

Ermine made a vague answer that sie 
doubted whether the ‘‘ Invalid *’ was separable 
from the Traveller, and Rachel presently de- 
parted with her prospectus, but without hav- 
ing elicited a promise. 

‘Intolerable!’ exclaimed ‘the colonel. 
“She was improving under Bessie’s influ- 
ence, but she has broken out worse than 
ever. ‘ Journal of Female Industry!’ ‘ Jour- 
nal of a Knight of Industry,’ might be a 
better title. You will have nothing to do 
with it, Ermine.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not as the ‘ Invalid ; ’ but I owe 
her something for having let her run into 
this scrape before you.” : 

“As if you could have hindered her! 
Come, don’t waste time and brains on a com- 
panion for Curatocult.”’ 

‘*‘ You make me so idle and frivolous that 
I shall be expelled from the Traveller, and 
obliged to take refuge in the Female Indus- 
try Journal. Shall you distribute the pro- 
spectuses ? ”’ 

‘‘T shall give one to Bessie! That is if I 
go at all.’ 

‘‘No,no; there is no valid reason for 
staying away. Even if we were sure that 
Rose was right, nothing could well come of 
it, and your absence would be most invidi- 
ous.” 

“‘T believe I am wanted to keep Master 
Alick in order, but if you have the least 
feeling that you would be more at ease with | 
me at home ’’— 

“That is not a fair question,” said Er- 
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“Did Mr. ——, your philanthropist, bring 
you this to-day?” said the colonel, taking 
up the paper again, as if to point a practical 
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raised by it, that she attached little importance 
to the recognition, and when she went over the 
matter with her little niece, it was with far 
more thought of the effect of the terror, and 
of the long-suppressed secret, upon the child’s 
moral and physical nature, than with any 
curiosity as to the subject of her last alarm. 
She was surprised to observe that Alison was 
evidently in a state of much more restless- 
ness and suspense than she was conscious of 
in herself, during Colin’s absence, and attrib- 
uted this to her sister’s fear of Maddox mak- 
ing some inroad upon her in her long solitary 
hours, in which case she tried to reassure her 
by promises to send at once for Mr. Mitchell 
or for Coombe. 

Alison let these assurances be given to her, 
and felt hypocritical for receiving them in si- 
lence. Her grave, set features had tutored 
themselves to conceal forever one page in the 
life that Ermine thought was entirely re- 
vealed to her. Never had Ermine known 
that brotherly companionship had once sud- 
denly assumed the unwelcome aspect of an 
affection against which Alison’s heart had 
been steeled by devotion to the sister whose 
life she had blighted. Her resolution had 
been unswerving, but its full cost had been 
unknown to her, till her adherence in it had ° 
slackened the old tie of hereditary friendship 
towards others of her family ; and even when 
marriage should have obliterated the past, 
she still traced resentment in the hard judg- 
ment of her brother, and even in the one act 
of consideration that it galled her to accept. 

There had been no meeting since the one 
decisive interview just before she had left her 
original home, and there were many more 
bitter feelings than could be easily assuaged 
in looking forward to a renewal of inter- 
course, when, all too late, she knew that she 


| Should soon be no longer needed by her sis- 


ter. She tried to feel it all’ just retribution ;. 
she tried to rejoice in Ermine’s coming ha 
piness ; she tried to believe that the sight of 





mine, smiling. ‘* You know very well that 
you ought to go.”’ 

“And I shall try to bring back Harry 
Beauchamp,’ added the colonel. ‘ He 
would be able to identify the fellow.” 

*‘T do not know what would be gained by 
that.” 

‘“‘T should know whom to watch.” 

Ermine had seen so much of Rose’s nervous 


Harry Beauchamp, as a married man, would 
be the best cure for her; she blamed and 
struggled with herself: and after all, her 
distress was wasted ; Harry Beauchamp had 
not chosen to come home with his cousin, 
who took his unwillingness to miss a hunt- 
ing-day rather angrily and scornfully. Ali- 
son put her private interpretation on the re- 





timidity, and had known so many phantoms 





fusal, and held aloof, while Colin owned to 
Ermine his vexation and surprise at the dis- 
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pleasure that Harry Beauchamp maintained 
against his old schoolfellow, and his total 
refusal to listen to any arguments as to his 
innocence. 

This seemed to have been Colin’s promi- 
nent interest in his expedition to Bath; the 
particulars of the wedding were less easily 
drawn from hin’. The bride had indeed been 
perfection, all was charming wherever she 
brought her ready grace and sweetness, and 
she had gratified the colonel by her affection- 
ate messages to Ermine, and her evident in- 
tention to make all straight between Lord 
Keith and his daughter Mary. But the 
Clare relations had not made a favorable im- 
pression ; the favorite blind uncle had not 
been present, in spite of Bessic’s boast, and 
it was suspected that Alick had not chosen 
to forward his coming. Alick had devolved 
the office of giving his sister away upon the 
colonel, as her guardian, and had altogether 
comported himself with more than his usual 
lazy irony, especially towards the Clare 
cousinhood, who constantly buzzed round 
him, and received his rebufls as delightful 
jests and compliments, making the colonel 
wonder all the more at the perfect good taste 
and good breeding of his new sister-in-law, 
who had spent among them all the most crit- 
ical years of her life. 

She had been much amused with the pro- 
spectus of the Journal of Female Industry ; 
but she sent word to Rachel that she advised 
her not to publish any list of subscribers,— 
the vague was far more impressive than the 
certain. The first number must be sent to 
her at Paris, and trust her for spreading its 
fame ' 

The colonel did not add to his message her 
recommendation that the frontispiece should 
represent the Spinster’s Needles, with the 
rescue of Don as the type of female heroism. 
Nor did he tell how carefully he had ques- 
tioned both her and Rachel as to the date of 
that interesting adventure. 


‘ CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SIEGE. 

*‘ The counterfeit presentment.”— Hamlet. 
Curistmas came, and Rachel agreed with 
Mr. Mauleverer that it was better not to un- 
settle the children at the F. U. E. E. by per- 
mitting them to come home for holidays, a 
decision which produced much discontent in 
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Mrs. Morris with her pupils, to take her a 
share of Christmas good cheer, was made the 
receptacle of a great lamentation over the 
child’s absence; and, moreover, that the 
mother had not been allowed to see her 
alone, when taken by Miss Rachel to the 
F. U. E. E. 
‘« Some one ought to take it up,” said Ali- 
son, as she came home in her indignation. 
‘‘ Who knows what may be done to those 
poor children? Can’t Mr. Mitchell do some- 
thing ?”’ 
But Mr. Mitchell was not sufficiently at 
home to interfere. He was indeed negoti- 
ating an exchange with Mr. Touchett ; but 
until this was effected he could hardly meddle 
in the matter, and he was beside a reserved, 
prudent man slow to conimit himself, so that 
his own impression of the asylum could not 
be extracted from him. Here, however, 
Colonel Keith put himself forward. He had 
often been asked by Rachel to visit the F.U. 
K. E., and he surprised and relieved Alison 
by announcing his intention of going over to 
St. Norbert’s alone and without notice, so as 
to satisfy himself as far as might be as to 
the treatment of the inmates, and genuine- 
ness of Mauleverer’s pretensions. 
He had, however, to wait for weather that 
would not make the adventure one of danger 
to him, and he regarded the cold and rain 
with impatience unusual with him, until, 
near the end of January, he was able to 
undertake his expedition. 
After much knocking and ringing, the door 
was opened to him by a rude, slatternly, 
half-witted looking charwoman, or rather 
girl, who said, ‘* Master was not in,” and 
nearly shut the door in his face. However, 
he succeeded in sending in his card, backed 
by the mention of Lady Temple and Miss 
Curtis ; and this brought out Mrs. Rawlins, 
her white streamers floating stiff behind 
her, full of courtesies and regrets at having 
to refuse any friend of Miss Curtis, but Mr. 
Mauleverer’s orders were precise, and could 
not be infringed. He was gone to lecture at 
Bristol, but if the gentleman would call at 
any hour he would fix to-morrow or next 
day, Mr. Mauleverer would be proud to wait 
on him. 

When he came at the appointed time, all 
was in the normal state of the institution. 
The two little girls in white pinafores sat 





their respective families. Alison, going to 


upon their bench with their books before 
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them, and their matron presiding over them ; 
Mr. Mauleverer stood near, benignantly atten- 
tive to the children and obligingly so to the vis- 
itor, voluntcering information and answering 
all questions. Colonel Keith tried to talk to 
the children, but when he asked one of them 
whether she liked drawing better than lace- 
making, her lips quivered, and Mrs. Rawlins 
replied for her that she was never happy ex- 
cept with a pencil in her hand. ‘ Show the 
gentleman, my dear ; ’’ and out came a book 
of studies of cubes, globes, posts, etc., while 
Mr. Mauleverer talked artistically of draw- 
ing from models. Next, he observed on a 
certain suspicious blackness of little Mary’s 
eye, and asked her what she had done to 
herself. But the child hung her head, and 
Mrs. Rawlins answered for her, ‘‘ Ah! Mary 
is ashamed to tell: but the gentleman will 
think nothing of it, my dear. He knows 
that children will be children, and I cannot 
bear to check them, the dears.’’ 

More briefly Mr. Mauleverer explained that 
Mary had fallen while playing on the stairs ; 
and with this surface he must needs content 
himself, though, on making inquiry at the 
principal shops, he convinced himself that 
neither Mr. Mauleverer nor the F.U. E. E. 
were as well known at St. Nobert’s as at 
Avonmouth. He told Rachel of his expedi- 
tion, and his interest in her work gratified 
her, though she would have preferred being 
his cicerone. She assured him that he must 
have been very much pleased, especially with 
the matron. ’ . 

‘‘She is a handsome woman, and reminds 
me strongly of a face I saw in India.” 

“There are some classes of beauty and 
character that have a remarkable sameness 
of feature,’’ began Rachel. 

‘Don’t push that theory, for your ma- 
tron’s likeness was a very handsome Sepoy 
havildar whom we took at Lucknow, a capi- 
tal soldier before the mutiny, and then an 
ineffable ruffian.”’ 

‘The mutiny was an infectious frenzy ; so 
that you establish nothing against him.”’ 

Never, indeed, was there more occasion for 
perseverance in Rachel’schampionship. Hith- 
erto Mrs. Kelland had been nailed to her pil- 
low by the exigencies of Lady Keith’s outfit, 
and she and her minions had toiled unre- 
nittingly, without a thought beyond their 
bobbins, but as soon as the postponed orders 
were in train, and the cash for the wedding 
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veil and flounces had been’ transmitted, the 
good woman treated herself and her daugh- 
ters to a holiday at St. Norbert’s, without 
intimating her intention to her patronesses ; 
and the consequence was a formal complaint 
of her ungrateful and violent language to 
Mrs. Rawlins on being refused admission 
to the asylum without authority from Mr. 
Mauleverer or Miss Curtis. 

Rachel, much displeased, went down 
charged with reproof and representation, but 
failed to produce the desired effect upon the 
aunt. E 

‘*Tt was not right,’’ Mrs. Kelland reiter- 
ated, ‘‘ that the poor lone orphan should not 
see her that was as good as a mother, when 
she had no one else to look to. They that 
kept her from her didn’t do it for no good 
end.”’ 

‘¢ But, Mrs. Kelland, rules are rules.” 

** Don’t tell me of no rules, Miss Rachel, 
as would eut a poor child off from her friends 
as her mother gave her to on her death-bed.. 
‘Sally,’ says she, ‘I know you will do a 
mother’s part by that poor little maid ; ’ and 
so I did till I was over-persuaded to let her 
go to that there place.” 

** Indeed, you have nothing to regret there, 
Mrs. Kelland ; you know that with the kind- 
est intentions, you could not make the child 
happy.” 

‘¢ And why was that, ma’am, but because 
her mother was a poor ereature from town, 
that had never broke her to her work. I 
never had the trouble with a girl of my own 
I had with her. ‘It’s all for your good, Lave- 
dy,’ I says to her, and, poor child, maybe she 
wishes herself back again.” 

‘* T assure you, I always find the children 
well and happy, and it is very unfair on the 
matron to be angry with her for being bound 
by rules, to which she must submit, or she 
would transgress the regulations under which 
we have laid her! It was not her choice to 
exclude you, but her duty.” 

‘* Please, ma’am, was it her duty to be 
coming out of the house in a ’genta colored 
silk dress, and a drab bonnet with a pink 
feather in it?’ said Mrs. Kelland, with a 
certain air of simplicity, that provoked Ra- 
chel to answer sharply,— 

‘You don’t know what you are talking 
about, Mrs. Kelland.”’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, it wasa very decent woman 
as told me, an old lady of the name of Drink- 
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water, as keeps a baker’s shop on the other 
side of the way, and she never sees bread 
enough go in to feed a cat, let alone three 
pocr hungry children. She says all is. not 
right there, ma’am.” 

‘Oh, that must be mere gossip and spite 
at not having the custom. It quite accounts 
for what she may say, and indeed, you brought 
it all on yourself by not having asked me for 
anote. You must restrain yourself. What 
you may sey to me is of no importance, but 
you must not go and attack those who are 
doing the very best for your niece.”’ 

Rachel made a dignified exit, but before 
‘she had gone many steps, she was assailed 

by tearful Mrs. Morris: ‘‘ Oh, Miss Rachel, 
* if it would not be displeasing to you, would 
you give me an order for my child to come 
home. Ours is a poor place, but I would 
rather make any shift for us to live than that 
she should be sent away to some place be- 
yond sea.”” 

“ Some place beyond sea! ”” 

‘‘Yes,ma’am. I beg your pardon, ma’am, 
but they do say that Mr. Maw-and-liver is a 
kidnapper, ma’am, and that he gets them 
poor children to send out to Botany Bay to 
be wives to the convicts as are transported, 
Miss Rachel; if you'll excuse it. They say 
there's a whole shipload of them at Plymouth, 
and I’d rather my poor Mary came to the 
union at home than to the like of that, Miss 
Rachel.” 

This alarni’ being less reasonable, was even 
more difficult to talk down than Mrs. Kel- 
land’s, and Rachel felt as if there were a 
general conspiracy to drive her distracted, 
when on going home she found the drawing- 
room occupied by a pair of plump, paddy- 
looking old friends, who had evidently talked 
her mother into a state of nervous alarm. 
On her entrance, Mrs. Curtis begged the gen- 
tleman to tell dear Rachel what he had been 
saying ; but this he contrived to avoid, and 
only on his departure was Rachel made aware 
that he and his wife had come, fraught with 
tidings that she was fostering a Jesuit in dis- 
guise, that Mrs. Rawlins was lady abbess of 

a new order, Rachel herself in danger of be- 

ing entrapped, and the whole family likely to 

be entangled in the mysterious meshes, which, 
as good Mrs. Curtis more than once repeated, 
would be ‘‘ such a dreadful thing for poor 

Fanny and the boys.”’ 

Her daughters, by soothing and argument, 
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allayed the alarm, though the impression 
was not easily done away with, and they 
feared that it might yet cost her a night’s 
rest. These attacks—absurd as they were— 
induced Rachel to take measures for their 
confutation, by writing to Mr. Mauleverer 
that she thought it would be well to allow the 
pupils to pay a short visit to their homes, so 
as to satisfy their friends. 

She did not receive an immediate answer, 
and was beginning to feel vexed and anxious, 
though not doubtful, when Mr. Mauleverer 
arrived, bringing two beautiful little wood 
cuts, as illustrations for the Journal of Female 
Industry. They were entitled ‘The free 
maids that weave their thread with bones; ” 
and one, called ‘‘ The Ideal,’’ represented a 
latticed cottage window, with roses, honey- 
suckles, cat, beehives, and all conventional 
rural delights, around a pretty maiden sing- 
ing at her lace-pillow ; while the other yclept 
‘The Real,’”’ showed a den of thin, wizened, 
half-starved girls, cramped over their cush- 
ions in a lace-school. The design was Mr. 
Mauleverer’s, the execution the children’s; 
and neatly mounted on cards, the appearance 
did them great credit; and there was great 
justice in Mr. Mauleverer’s view that while 
they were making such progress it would be 
a great pity to interrupt the preparation of 
the first number by sending the children home 
even for a few hours. Rachel consented the 
more readily to the postponement of the holi- 
day as she had now something to show in evi- 
dence of the reality of their doings, and she 
laid hands upon the cuts, in spite of Mr. 
Mauleverer’s unwillingness that such mere 
essays should be displayed as specimens of the 
art of the F. U. E. E. When the twenty 
pounds which she advanced should have been 
laid out in blocks, ink, and paper, there was 
little doubt that the illustrations of the jour- 
nal would be a triumphant instance of female 
energy well directed. 

Meantime, she repaired to Ermine Williams 
to persuade her to write an article upon the 
two pictures, a paper in the lively style in 
which Rachel herself could not excel, point- 
ing out the selfishness of wilfully sentimental 
illusions. She found Ermine alone, but her 
usual fate pursued her in the shape of, first, 
Lady Temple, then both Colonel and Captain 
Keith, and little Rose, whoall came in befure 
she had had time to do more than explain 





her intentions. Rose had had another fright, 








' have so many spectators of this triumphant 
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and again the colonel had been vainly trying 
to distinguish the bugbear of her fancy, and 
she was clinging all the more closely to him 
because he was the only person of her acquaint- 
ance who did not treat her alarms as abso- 
lutely imaginary. 

Rachel held her ground, well pleased to 


specimen of the skill of her asylum, and Lady 
‘Temple gave much admiration, declaring that 
no one ought to wear lace again without 
being sure that no one was tortured in mak- 
ing it, and that when she ordered her new 
black lace shawl of Mrs. Kelland it should 
be on condition that the poor girls were not 
kept sv very hard at work. 

‘** You will think me looking for another 
Sepoy likeness,’’ said the colonel, ‘ but I 
am sure I have met this young lady or her 
twin sister somewhere in my travels.”’ 

‘‘It isa satire on conventional pictures,’ 
said Rachel. 

‘¢ Now, I remember,’’ he continued. ‘ It 
was when I was laid up with my wound at a 
dutch boer’s tillI could get to Cape Town; 
my sole reading was one number of the Ji- 
lustrated News, and I mado too good ac- 
quaintance with that lady’s head to forget 
her easily.”’ 

‘¢ Of course,” said Rachel, ‘it is a remi- 
niseence of the painting there represented.’’ 

‘‘What was the date?’? asked Alick 
Keith. 

The colonel was able to give it with some 
precision. 

‘‘ You are all against me,” enid Rachel ; 
*T gee you are perfectly determined that 
there shall be something wrong about every 
performance of the F. U. E. E.” 

‘No, don’t say so,’’ began Fanny, with 
gentle argument, but Alick Keith put in 
with a smile, ‘* It is a satisfaction to Miss 
Curtis.” 

‘* Athanasius against the world,’’ she an- 
swered, 

‘« Athanasius should take care that his own 
foot is firm, his position incontrovertible,” 
said Ermine. 

“ Well?” 

‘‘Then,” said Ermine, ‘will you allow 
these little pictures to be examined into? ”’ 

‘“*T don’t know what you mean.” 

*¢ Look here ; ’? and the colonel lifted on the 
table a scrap-hook that Rose had been quietly 
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etching of a child and cat, much resembling 
the style of the drawing. 

‘‘ Who did that, my dear? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘T don’t know,’* was Rose’s reply ; ‘it 
was always in my old nursery scrap-book.” 

‘¢ Every one knows,’’ said Rachel, ‘ that 
a woodcut is often like an etching, and an 
etching like a woodcut. I do not know what 
you are driving at.” 

** The little dogs and all,’’ muttered Alick, 
as Rachel glanced rather indignantly at Rose 
and her book so attentively examined by the 
colonel. 

‘‘T know,” repeated Rachel, ‘ that there 
is a strong prejudice against Mr. Mauleverer, 
and that it is entertained by many whom [I 
should have hoped to see above such weak- 
ness ; but when I brought these tangible pro- 
ductions of his system, as evidences of his 
success, I did not expect to see them received 
with a covert distrust, which I own I do 
not understand. I perceive now why good 
works find so much difficulty in prospering.’ 

‘‘T believe,’ said Alick Keith, ‘ that I 
am to have the honor of dining at the Home- 
stead on Monday?” 

‘Yes. The Greys spend the day with us, 
and it is only" 8 due to have a good sight of 
you. ” 

‘‘ Then will -you let me in the mean time 
take my own measures with regard to these 
designs? I will not hurt or injure them in 
any way; they shall be deposited here in 
Miss Williams’s hands, and I promise you 
that if I have been able to satisfy myself as 
to the means of their production, Simon 
Skinflint shall become a subscriber to the F, 
U.E.E. Is it a bargain? ” 

‘‘T never made such a bargain,” said Ra- 
chel, puzzled. 

‘“¢ Ts that a reason for not doing so?” 

‘¢ T don’t know what you mean to do. Not 
to molest that poor Mrs. Rawlins? I will 
not have that done.” 

‘* Certainly not. All I ask of you is that 
these works of art should remain here with 
Miss Williams, as o safe neutral, and that 
you should meet me here, on-Monday, when 
I will undertake to convince myself.’ 

‘* Not me? ”’ cried Rachel. 

‘¢ Who would make it part of his terms to 
convince a lady ?”? 

‘** You mean to say,” exclaimed Rachel, 
considerably nettled, ‘‘ that, as a woman, ] 





opening on his knee, and which contained an 


am incapable of being rationally convinced ! "* 
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‘The proverb does not only apply to wo- 
men,’’ said Ermine, coming to her rescue ; but 
Rachel, stung by the arch smile and slight 
bow of Captain Keith, continued, ‘‘ Let the 
proof be convincing, and I will meet it as 
candidly as it is the duty of all reasonable 
beings to do. Only let me first know what 
you mean to prove.”’ 

‘The terms are these, then, are they not, 
Miss Williams? 1 am to come on Monday, 
January the 29th, prepared to test whether 
these desgini. are what they profess to be, 
and Miss Curtis undertakes to be convinced by 
that proof, provided it be one that should 
carry conviction to a clear, unbiased mind. 
I undertake, on the other hand, that if the 
said proof should be effectual, a mythical per- 
sonage called Simon Skinflint shall become a 
supporter of the Female Union for English- 
women's Employment.” 

He spoke with his own peculiar slowness 
and gravity, and Rachel, uncertain whether 
he were making game of her or not, looked 
perplexed, half on the defence, half gratified. 
The others were greatly amused, and a great 
deal surprised at Alick’s unwonted willingness 
to take trouble in the matter. After a few 
moments’ deliberation, Rachel said, ‘* Well, 
I consent, provided that my candor be met 
by equal candor on the other side, and you 
will promise that if this ordeal succeeds, you 
will lay aside all prejudice against Maulev- 
erer.”’ 

A little demur as to the reasonableness of 
this stipulation followed ; but the terms final- 
ly were established. Mr. and Mrs. Grey, old 
family friends, had long been engaged to 
spend the ensuing Monday at the Homestead. 
Their elder daughter, an old intimate of 
Grace’s, had married an Indian civil servant, 
whom Colonel Keith was invited to meet at 
luncheon, and Captain Keith at dinner, and 
Alick was further to sleep at Gowanbrae. 
Lady Temple, who was to have been of the 
party, was called away, much to her own re- 
gret, by an appointment of the dentist of St. 
Norbert’s, who was very popular and propor- 
tionately despotic, in being only visible at 

- his own times, after long appointment. She 
would therefore be obliged to miss Alick’s 
ordeal, though, as she said, when Rachel— 
finding it vain to try to outstay so many—had 
taken her leave, ‘‘ I should much like to see 
how it will turn out. I do believe that there 
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ink, and if those people are deceiving Rachel, 
who knows what they may be doing to the 
poor children ! ’’ 

It was exactly what every one was think- 
ing ; but it seemed to have fresh force when 
it struck the milder and slower imagination, 
and Lady Temple, seeing that her observation 


pressed with its weight. 

. “Tt really is dreadful to have sent those 
little girls there without any one knowing 
what anybody does to them,”’ she repeated. 

‘¢ Tt makes even Alick come out in a new 
character,’’ said the colonel, turning round 
on him. 

‘‘ Why,” returned Alick, ‘* my sister had 
so much to do with letting the young lady in 
for the scrape that it is just as well to try to 
get her out of it. In fact, I think we have 
all sat with our hands before us in a shame- 
fully cool manner, till we are all accountable 
for the humbuggery.”’ 

**‘ When it comes to your reproaching us 
with coolness, Captain Keith, the matter be- 
comes serious,’’ returned Colin. 


“it is hard that a person without any nat- 
ural adviser should have been allowed to 
run headlong, by force of her own best qual- 
ities, into the hands of a sharper. I do not 
see how a man of any proper feeling can 
stand by without doing something to prevent 
the predicament from becoming any worse.” 

‘* If you can,”’ said Colonel Keith. 

‘*T verily believe,’ said Alick turning 
round upon him, ‘ that the worse it is for 
her, the more you enjoy it!” 

*¢ Quite true,’’ said Ermine, in her mis- 
chievous way ; ‘it is a true case of man’s 
detestation of clever women! Look here, Al- 
ick, we will not have him here at the great 
ordeal of the woodeuts. YouandI are much 
more candid and unprejudiced people, and 
shall manage her much better.”’ 

‘I have no desire to be present,’’ returned 
the colonel ; ‘‘ I have no satisfaction in seeing 
my friend Alick baffled. Ishall see how they 
both appear at luncheon afterwards.” 

‘+ How will that be?”’ asked Fanny, anx- 
iously. 

“The lady will be sententious and glori- 
ous, and will recommend the F’. U. E. E. more 
than ever, and Alick will cover the downfall 
of his crest by double-edged assents to all her 





is something wrong about the color of the 


propositions.”’ 





told upon those around her, became more im- . 


*¢ Tt does become serious,’’ was the answer; , 
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‘marks were in it, and he silently parted the 
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‘*‘ You will not have that pleasure,”’ said 
Alick. ‘‘ I only go to dinner there.” 

‘« At any rate,”’ said the colonel, ‘ suppos- 
ing your test takes effect by some extraordi- 
nary chance, don’t take any further steps 
without letting me know.”’ 

The inference was drawn that he expected 
great results, but he continued to laugh at 
Alick’s expectations of producing any effect 
on the Clever Woman, and the debate of the 
woodcuts was adjourned to the Monday. 

In good time, Rachel made her appearance 
in Miss Williams's little sitting-room. ‘I 
am ready to submit to any test that Captain 
Keith may require to confute himself,’ she 
said to Ermine; ‘*and I do so the more 
readily that, with all his mocking language, 
there is a genuine candor and honesty be- 
neath that would be quite worth convincing. 
I believe that if once persuaded of the injus- 
tice of his suspicions, he would in the reaction 
become a fervent supporter of Mr. Mauleverer 
and of the institution ; and though I should 
prefer carrying on our work entirely through 
women, yet this interest would be so good a 
thing for him that I should by no means re- 
ject his assistance.’’ 

Rachel had, however, long to wait. As 
she said, Captain Keith was one of those in- 
born loiterers who, made punctual by mili- 
tary duty, revenge themselves by double tar- 
diness in the common affairs of life. Impa- 
tience had nearly made her revoke her good 
opinion of him, and augur that, knowing 
himself vanquished, he had left the field to 
her, when at last a sound of wheels was 
heard, a dog-cart stopped at the door, and 
Captain Keith entered with an enormous blue 
and gold volume under his arm. 

‘*T am sorry to be 80 late,”’ he said, “ but 
I have only now succeeded in procuring my 
ally.” 

“ Anally!” 

‘¢'Yes, in this book. I had to make inter- 
est at the Avoncester Library before I could 
take it away with me.’’, As he spoke he 
placed the book desk fashion on a chair, and 
turned it so that Ermine might gee it; and 
she perceived that it was a bound-up volume 
of the ‘‘Illustrated London News.’’? Two 


leaves at the first. 


It revealed the lace-making beauty in all 
her rural charms 
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‘*T see,”? said Rachel; ‘it is the same 
figure, but not the same shaped picture.”’ 

Without another word, Alick Keith opened 
the pages at the lace school; and here again 
the figures were identical, though the margin 
had been differently finished off. 

‘1 perceive a great resemblance,” again 
said Rachel ; ‘* but none that is not fully ex- 
plained by Mr. Mauleverer’s accurate resem- 
blance and Gesire to satirize foolish senti- 
ment.’’ 

Alick Keith took up the woodcut. “I 
should say,”’ he observed, holding it up to 
the light, ‘‘ that it was unusual to mount a 
proof engraving so elaborately on a card.”’ 

** Oh, I see what your distrust is driving at ; 
you suspect the designs of being pasted on.’’ 

‘¢ There is such a test as water,’’ suggested 
Alick. 

‘* T should be ashamed to return the proof to 
its master bearing traces of unjust suspicion.” 

‘ ]f the suspicion you impute to me be un- 
just, the water will produce no effect at all.” 

‘* And you engage to retract all your dis- 
trust and contempt, if you are convinced that’ 
this engraving is genuine ? ’’ 

‘¢T do,” he answered steadily. 

With irritated magnanimity, Rachel dipped 
her finger into the vase of flowers on the table, 
and let a heavy drop of water fall upon the 
cottage scene. The centre remained unal- 
tered, and she looked round in exultation, 
saying, ‘‘ There, now I suppose I may wipe it 
off.” 

Neither spoke, and she applied her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

What came peeling away under her pres- 
sure? It was the soft paper, and as she was 
passing the edge of the figure of the girl, she 
found a large smear following her finger. 
The peculiar brown of Indian ink was seen 
upon her handkerchief, and when she took 
it up, anarrow hem of white had become ap- 
parent between the girl’s head and its sur- 
roundings. Neither spectator spoke, they 
scarcely looked at her, when she tuok another 
drop from the vase, and using it more boldly, 
found the pasted figure curling up and rending 
under her hand, lines of newspaper type be- 
coming apparent, and the dark cloud spread- 
ing around. 

‘* What does it mean?’ was her first ex- 
clamation ; then suddenly turning on Ermine, 





‘ Well, do you triumph? ” 
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“Tam very, very sorry,” said Ermine. 
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|too sorry for Rachel, and fecling himself, 


** T do not know that it is come to that yet,’’ | through his sister, too guilty of her entan- 


said Rachel, trying to collect herself. ‘1! 
may have been pressing too hard for results.” | 
Then looking at the mangled picture again | 


glement, to have any of that amused satis- 
‘faction that even Colin evidently felt in her 
|discomfiture. In fact, Ermine did not fully 


as they wisely left her to herself, ‘* But it is | enter into Colin’s present tactics; she saw 


a deception! A deception! Oh! he need | 
not have done it! Or,’’ with a lightened 
look and tone of relief, ‘* suppose he did it 
to see whether I should find it out?” 

“He is hardly on terms with you for 


that,” said Ermine; while Alick could not | 


refrain from saying, ‘‘Then he would be a 
more insolent scoundrel than ho has shown 
himeelf yet.” 

**T know he is not quite a gentleman,’’ 
said Rachel, ‘‘and nothing else gives the in- 
stinct ofthe becoming. You have conquered, 
Captain Keith, if it be any pleasure to you 
to have given my trust and hope a cruel 
shock.”’ 

“* With little satisfaction to myself,” he 
began to say; but she continued, ‘‘ A shock, 
a shock, I say no more; I do not know what 
conclusion I ought to draw. I do not expect 
you to believe in this person till he has cleared 
upthedeceit. Ifit be only a joke in bad taste, 


he deserves the distrust that is the penalty for 


it. Ifyou have been opening my eyes toa 
deception, perhaps I shall thank you for it 
some day. I must think it over.” 

She rose, gathered her papers together, 
and took her leave gravely, while Alick, 
much to Ermine’s satisfaction, showed no 
elation in his victory. All he said was, 
‘‘ There is a great deal of dignity in the strict 
justice of a mind slow to condemn, and with- 
draw the trust once given.”’ 

‘‘ There is,” said Ermine, much pleased 
with his whole part in the affair; ‘ there 
has been full and real candor, not flying into 
the other extreme. I am afraid she has a 
great deal to suffer.’’ 

‘¢ It was very wrong to have stood s0 still 
when the rascal began his machinations,” 
repeated Alick, ‘* Bessie absolutely helping 
it on! But for her, the fellow would have 
had no chance even of ucquaintance with 
her.” © 

‘‘Your sister hardly deserves blame for 
that.” 

** Not exactly blame ; but the responsibil- 
ity remains,”’ he replied, gravely, and indeed 
he was altogether much graver than his 
wont, entirely free from irony, and evidently 





that he was more than usually excited and 
interested about the F. U. E. E., but he had 
not explained his views to her, and she could 
only attribute his desire to defer the investi- 
gation to a wish that Mr. Mitchell should 
have time to return from London, whither he 
had gone to conclude his arrangements with 
Mr. Touchett, leaving the duty in commis- 
sion between three delicate winter visitors. 

Rachel walked home in a kind of dreamy 
bewilderment. The first stone in her castle 
had been loosened, and her heart was begin- 
ning to fail her, though the tenacity of her 
will produced a certain incapacity of believ- 
ing that she had been absolutely deceived. 
Her whole fabric was so compact, and had 
been so much solidified by her own intensity 
of purpose, that any hollowness of founda- 
tion was utterly beyond present credence. 
She was ready to be affronted with Maulev- 
erer for perilling all for a bad joke; but 
wildly impossible as this explanation would 
have seemed to others, she was ready to take 
refuge in it from accepting the full brunt of 
the blow to her cherished hopes. 

She had just reéntered the house on her 
return, when Grace met her, saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
Rachel dear, Mrs. Rossitur is here.’’ 

‘*T think old servants have a peculiar pro- 
pensity for turning up when the house is in 
a state of turmoil,’’ returned Rachel. 

‘‘T have been walking round the garden 
with her, and doing my best to suffice for her 
entertainment,’’ said Grace, good-naturedly, 
*‘ but she really wants to see you on busi- 
ness. She has a bill for the F. U. E. E. 
which she wants you to pay.”’ 

“ A bill for the F. U. E. E.!” 

‘Yes, she makes many apologies for troub- 
ling you, but Tom is to be apprenticed toa 
grocer, and they want this fifteen pounds to 
make up the fee.’’ 

** But I tell you, Grace, there can’t have 
been fifteen pounds worth of things had in 
this month, and they were paid on the Ist.” 

‘‘She says they have never been paid at 
all since the 1st of December.’’ 

*T assure you, Grace, it is in the books. 
I made a point of having all the accounts 
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brought to me on the Ist of every month, 
and giving out the money. I gave out £3 
10s. for the Rossiturs last Friday, the lst of 
February, when Mr. Mauleverer was over 
here. He said coals were dearer, and. they 
had to keep more fires.”’ 

“There must be some mistake,’’ said 
Grace. 

‘¢ Tl] show you the books. Mr. Mauleverer 
keeps one himself, and leaves one with me. 
Oh, botheration, there’s the Grey carriage ! 
Well, you go and receive them, and I’Il try to 
pacify Mrs. Rossitur, and then come down.” 

Neatly kept were these account-books of 
the F. U. E. E., and sure enough for every 
month were entered the sums for coals, 
wood, and potatoes, tallying exactly with 
Mrs. Rossitur’s account, and each month 
Mr. Mauleverer’s signature attested the re- 
ceipt of the sum paid over to him by Rachel 
for household expenses. Rachel carried them 
down to Mrs. Rossitur; but this evidence ut- 
terly failed to convince that worthy person- 
age that she had ever received a farthing af- 
ter the lst of December. She was profuse in 


her apologies for troubling Miss Rachel, andj 


had only been led to do so by the exigencies 
of her son’s apprentice fee, and she reposed 
full confidence in Rachel’s eager assurance 
that she should not bea loser, and that in 
another day the matter should be investi- 
gated. 

«¢ And, Miss Rachel,’’ added the old ser- 
vant, ** you’ll excuse me, but they do say 
very odd things of the matron at that place, 
and I doubt you are deceived in her. Our 
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lads went to the the-a-ter the other night, 
and I ehecked them well for it ; but, mother, 
says they, we had more call to be there than 
the governess up to Miss Rachel’s schule in 
Nichol Street, dressed out in pink feathers.” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Rossitur, I will make every. 
inquiry, and I do not think you will find any-' 
thing wrong. There must be some one about 
very like Mrs. Rawlins. I have heard of 
those pink feathers before, but I know who 
the matron is, and all about her! Good-by. 
I'll see you again before you go; I suppose 
it wont be till the seven o’clock train.’’ 

Mrs. Rossitur remained, expressing her 
opinion to the butler that dear Miss Rachel 
was too innocent, and then proceeded to lose 
all past cares in a happy return to ‘‘ melting 
day,’ in the regions of her past glories as 
cook and housekeeper. ae 

Rachel repaired to her -room to cool her 
glowing cheeks, and repeat to herself, “A 
mistake, an error. It must be a blunder! 
That boy that went to the theatre may have 
cheated them! Mrs. Rawlins may have de- 
ceived Mr. Mauleverer. Anything niust be 
true rather than— No, no! such a tissue of 
deception is impossible in such a man of 
such sentiments! Persecuted as he has 
been, shall appearances make me—me, his 
only friend—turn against him? Oh, me! 
here come the whole posse purring up-stairg 
to take off their things! I shall be invaded 
in a moment.” 

And in came Grace and the two younger 
ladies, and Rachel was no more her own from 
that moment. 





Ar the last meeting of the Ethnological Society, 
® curious paper was read from Mr. Martin Wood, 
describing the Ainos, a race who live in Yesso 
subject to the Japanese. They are a hairy peo- 
ple. the greater part of their faces, their hands 
and arms, and indeed most of their bodies, being 

‘covered with an abnormal profusion of hair. 
They speak a language differing from any known 
to exist in Asia, and bélieve that they were once 
masters of Niphon, whence they were driven by 





the Japanese. They are docile, intelligent, and 
physically powerful, but very sad and downcast- 
looking, and are treated by the Japanese with 
great harshness. Their mythology is a fetish 
worship, and they adore the bear, eafing him 
only with deprecatory ceremonies. According to 
their own tradition, they came from the west, but 
nothing is known of their origin, or their history, 
or the cause of theirsingular physical peculiarity, 
which does not exist in any othe race known 
among men.— Spectator. 
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From The Spectator, 24 Dec. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. . 

A pry, shrewd tenacity has always been 
the characteristic of Mr. Lincoln’s messages, 
and the one transmitted to Congress on 6th 
December, is drier, shrewder, and more tena- 
cious than ever. His reélection, while it has 
not taught him to write eloquently or to con- 
ceal the process of slow thinking so visible 
between the lines of all his compositions, has 
made him a little more confident in the suc- 
cess of his own views, a little less apprehen- 
sive lest there should be any fatal divergence 
between the will of the electors and his own. 
This time the people is not quite so absolutely 
master as it was last year. Then its decree 
was apparently considered equal to a moral 
law, now the president, though he has not 
emancipated his judgment, has at least re- 
gained the control of his own conscience. 
“It is the people who in the end must de- 
cide,’’ he said only a t yw ago, but this time, 
‘< If the people should, by whatever mode or 
means, make it an executive duty to reén- 
slave the enfranchised, another, not I, must 
be their instrument to propose it.” “I,” 
one perceives, have divined that in this mat- 
ter of slavery there is a law higher than the 
will of the people, which “1,” at the cost 
of dethronement or otherwise, intend hence- 
forth to obey. Two years more of power, 
and Mr. Lincoln will probably announce 
what he already dimly perceives,—that the 

lace of rulers is in the front, that it is his 

uty to lead, and not merely to follow, and 
that the essence of self-government is the 
right of changing guides, not of declaring 
that the mass will rush on leaderless. Al- 
ready he has stepped out of the crowd enough 
to be visible, and proposes three distinct 
steps forward ,—to abolish slavery by an act 
beyond assault from State legislatures, to de- 
clare slave-traders ‘‘ enemies of ‘the human 
race,’’ i. e., persons below the operation of 
international laws, liable to be sufrendered 
or executed, though their offence was not 
committed within American jurisdiction, and 
to place much of the national debt under the 
protection, so to speak, of an entail. The 
American Constitution contains one remark- 
able provision which has hitherto been inop- 
erative, but which may under certain cir- 
cumstances invest Congress with some of the 
powers of a parliament. That body can pro- 
pose to change the Constitution whenever 
opinion is sufficiently unanimous to admit 
of a vote by a majority of two-thirds. The 
president believes that this time has almost 
arrived, and urges this Congress to anticipate 
what he says its successor will certainly do, 
and make the abolition of slavery part of the 
Constitution. No State could then reintro- 


duce it, any more than it could introduce | 
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hereditary power or privilege, and the slaves 
will be beyond attack even if a single State 
should attempt, as Arkansas once did, to re- 
énslave them. Any doubt as to the State 
power must be settled by an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, and the first act of the pres 
ident after his message was, as a practical 
comment on his meaning, to appoint Mr. 
Chase—lawyer, financier, and determined 
abolitionist—Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the single great functionary in the 
Union who is beyond removal. The second 
proposal was suggested doubtless by the Al- 
meida incident, a slave-dealer of that name 
escaped from Cuba having been arrested by 
the president’s own order, as a person below 
the operation of laws, ‘* enemy of the human 
race,’’ as he says, and surrendered for pun- 
ishment to Spain. Its effect, if accepted, 
will be to make the municipal law of the 
Union which prescribes death for slave-deal- 
ing beyond the confines of the Union, and 
under which Captain Gordon was hanged in 
New York, applicable likewise to all foreign- 
ers living within the States. The third pro- 
posal will seem to English financiers a 
strange one, but it is not without a prece- 
dent. A desire to secure more permanence 
for wealth than their system naturally allows 
has been frequently displayed by American 
politicians. The old Homestead Bill cer- 
tainly contained, and the new Homestead 
Bill, we believe, contains, a clause exempting 
the homestead and fifty acres round it, house, 
crops, and tools, from seizure for any debt 
whatever, whether due to the individual or 
the State, and Mr. Lincoln simply extends a 
principle already admitted from real to per- 
sonal estate. ‘The object of the extension is 
of course twofold,—to increase the value of 
the national securities by investing them 
with privileges attached hitherto only to 
property under settlement, and so to tempt the 
small freeholders, the ultimate governing class, 
into purchasing them, that repudiation shall 
be impossible. If they, those quiet, thrifty, 
dour farmers can once be emesis to see that 
for dollars 
of repudia- 
will 


Federal bonds are better securit 
than the family chest, the dread 
tion ends, for the farmers before the 
suffer themselves to be cheated will skin the 
rich alive. It is a shrewd proposal, and, sub- 
ject to the provisos which now limit settle- 


ment, will probably work well, make the 
Federal bonds what Consols are in England, 
—the single investment for widows, minors, 
and all manner of trusts. 

For the rest, the president with his usual 
singleness of purpose confines himself to @ 
consistent‘ pegging away."’ He will not, he 
says, Suggest new terms of peace. Mr. Davis 
would not accept them, and for others than 
Mr. Davis he ‘* means simply to say that tho 
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war will cease on the part of the government 
whenever it shall cease on the part of those 
who began it,’’ being precisely the terms 
every monarchy in Europe always offers to 
subela. He will amnesty everybody, even 
those specially exempted from amnesty, he 
will take away no State security, he imposes 
no restriction on the political powers of those 
who submit, but submit they shall, visibly, 
and first of all. Nor will he alter the con- 
fiscation law, except by individual pardons. 
Nor will he ‘althedenne or modify the eman- 
cipation proclamation. He will simply war 
on until they who began the war have given 
it up, holding as sternly as any Roman 
patrician that the only policy for the Union 
is ‘* parcere subjectis sed debellare superbos,”’ 
—to spare the submissive, but war out the 

roud. He believes thdt he has the means. 

or men there are, he declares, more than 
ever there were, the lists showing nearly 
a quarter of a million more voters in 1864 
than in 1860, and for means, ‘* the resources 
of the Union are unexhausted, and believed to 
be inexhaustible.’’ True the public debt was 
on the Ist July last £348,000,000, may on 
Ist July next be £448,000,000, exclusive, 
we fear, of currency,—but then the revenue 
has risen from £12,000,000 a year to £52,- 
000,000, the difference at five per cent. twice 
covering the debt; immigration goes on rap- 
idly ; there are 134,000,000 acres of surveyed 
land open to settlement ; the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Railroad advances ; new mines of gold, 
silver, and cinnabar are incessantly discov- 
ered; the ‘‘steady expansion of 
improvement, no governmental institutions 
over the new and unoccupied portions of our 
country have scarcely been checked, much less 
impeded or destroyed by our great civil war,”’ 
—and, in short, there is in the president’s 
mind no limit to material means. There isa 
limit neverthless, man having the power, as 
the Turks have shown, of outstripping by his 
waste even the bounty of Nature in her most 
extravagant moods; but this proud roll-call 
of resources of which Americans never weary, 
has none the less a great meaning. Faith is 
the source of strength, and the wearisome 
faith in his means which the president exhibits 
gives him strength to persist totheend. Till 
the Union is exhausted, till all the wealth of 
the twenty faithful States—note as character- 
istic that he gives the list not geographically 
but alphabetically, having just read them out 
of a book—and of territories like Nevada and 


Dacotah, Idahoe and Montana, regions of 
which we in Europe can scarcely recall the 
names, has disappeared,—till the gold mines 
and the silver mines and the mines of cinnabar 
are all worked out, the president will go on, 
will in his lumbering but intelligible phrase 
‘* present the abandonment of arms to the 


pulation, | . 
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national authority on the part of the insur- 
gents as the only indispensable condition 
to ending the war on the part of Govern- 
ment,”’ will, in fact, offer quarter, but not ne- 

otiate. There is something in that steady 

ovine persistence, that resolve so iron that 
it cannot even bend to make phrases, which 
is infinitely impressive to spectators, which 
in the South must create, more even than de- 
feat in the field, a sense of the hopelessness 
of the contest. You may face any man how- 
ever superior in strength, but the bravest will 
not stand up to the locomotive. The presi- 
dent does not boast, shows no hate, indulges 
in no cries of triumph over the ‘ steady ad- 
vance of our armies,’’ threatens no foreign 
power, makes no prophecies of speedy success, 
comforts the people with no assurances of a 
Utopian future, but as if impelled by a force 
ofher than his own will slides quietly but ir- 
resistibly along the rails. He is in his groove 
and moving, and those who are in his path 
must ride with him, or lie flat, or retreat,— 
must, at all events, recognize that it is they and 
‘not he who are to move out of the appointed 
course. Mr. Hawthorne, who detested Mr. 
Lincoln for his want of refinement, once 
doubted audibly whether his detestation was 
right ; for, said he, ** I have noticed that the 
people always in such crises hit on the right# 
man.’? When the smoke of this struggle 
ceases to make English eyes smart, they, also, 
we believe, will recognize that the intuition 
of the man of genius was truer than his 
taste. 


From The Spectator, 31 Dee. 
THE RESULTS OF GENERAL SHERMAN’S 
SUCCESS. 


Wepnespay and Thursday, the 14th and 
15th December, were eventful days in the 
great war on the other side of the Atlantic. 
On the former day General Sherman’s great 
anabasis, which the Times has at last ceased 
to calla retreat, ended in his gaining the sea- 
eoast of Georgia, and restoring his communi- 
cations with his own government by storm- 
ing Fort McAllister at the mouth of the 
Ogeechee ; on the latter day the mere rem- 
nant which he left of his ‘ fugitive ’’ arm 
under General Thomas to defend East Ten- 
nessee, after amusing the gallant General 
Hood for a month with dim hopes of the ca 
ture of Nashville and its vast stores, and the 
consequent reconquest of all Tennessee and 
command of the Cumberland River, issued 
from his lines at Nashville, and, in a battle 
lasting two days, completely defeated the foo 
from whom General Sherman is supposed by 
some to have fled. The two events are near- 
ly simultaneous, and doubtless not without 
design. On the 12th the Federal admiral at 
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Beaufort received news of the arrival of Sher- 
man’s army in excellent health and spirits 
within a few miles of Savannah. On the 
15th the intelligence had doubtless reached 
Nashville by telegraph, and General Thomas 
knew that the motive for detaining General 
Hood’s whole army in the west till General 
Sherman’s march should be beyond the reach 
of injury from that quarter no longer existed, 
and that he might venture an engagement. 
The consequence will be that if the defeat 
of the Confederates before Nashville really 
amounts to rout, as is reported, their army 
of the west will have been disposed of by the 
smaller part of the Federal army of the west, 
while its main body, under the most brilliant 
of the Federal generals, transferred to the 
Atlantic coast, will form a second great arm 

of the east ready to codperate closely with 
the plans of the commander-in-chief by con- 
ducting a winter campaign in States where 
a winter campaign is quite feasible,—a cam- 
paign which must tell fearfully on the re- 
sults of the next spring campaign in Vir- 
ginia. General Sherman, with his base on 


the sea-coast, will soon be in a position to 
commence a northward march on the railway 
system uniting Richmond with Augusta, of 
® much less difficult character than that 
“which carried him during the spring of this 
year from Chattanooga to Atlanta. And 
should he succeed, the effect will probably be 


to crush the gallant Virginian army of Gen- 
eral Lee out of the intervening States be- 
tween the army of the Potomac and the army 
of Georgia,—the upper and lower jaw of the 
military double lever. Augusta, too, is the 
military workshop of the Confederacy, and 
the Confederate Government will probably 
think it almost as necessary to defend it as 
to defend Richmond. We should expect, 
then, to hear that all the remains of General 
Hood’s army would be summoned to garrison 
and defend Augusta, so that Tennessee will 
be probably set free from any invasion more 
formidable than that of cavalry raids. Thus 
the ‘* escape ’’ of General Sherman from At- 
lanta will probably, as the Times remarked, 
be ‘* the turning-point ’’ of the war. But this 
“ turning-point ’’ will consist in providing 
the North with a double instead of a single 
military lever for cracking that hard nut, the 
Richmond army of General Lee, and yet 
leaving the fortunes of the Union in the west 
brighter than they have ever been before. 
With the Savannah River opened to the Fed- 
eral navy, as it now must be whether Savan- 
nah itself was taken or not when the last 
mail left; with a formidable Federal army, 
under the most brilliant of their generals, 
acting in this new quarter in concert with 
the gunboats which have always achieved so 
much for the Northern cause ; with a disas- 
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ter so terrible in, Tennessce, where the Con- 
federates were hoping to retrieve the loss of 
Atlanta ; with a new naval and military ex- 
ition under Admiral Porter and General 
utler despatched to some new point in the 
Confederacy, probably Wilmington, the sole 
remaining port for the blockade-runners ; 
with Richmond closely pressed throughout 
the winter, and a prospect of double pressure, 
even if it still holds out, before another har- 
vest,—it is probable enough that the deep 
gloom which overspread the Confederacy 
after the fall of Atlanta will return in double 
intensity, and that the Confederate Govern- 
ment may have to deal throughout the com- 
ing winter not only with formidable enemies, 
but still more formidable supporters. All 
Mr. Davis’s predictions have been terribly 
falsified. General Sherman, instead of giv- 
ing to the world ‘*a new edition of the dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow,’’ has marched 
quite unopposed over three hundred and fifty 
niles of a hostile State to commence a new 
and more menacing campaign. General 
Hood, instead of recovering Tennessee and 
Kentucky, has been outmanceuvred and 
crushed by a foe he despised. The Georgian 
campaign of the Confederacy has ended as 
fatally for it as the Vicksburg campaign. In 
both cases Mr. Davis was careful beforehand 
to explain the momentous character of the 
issue ; in both cases his own supporters will 
be apt to let his words, while he still hoped 
for success, far outweigh the words in which 
he tries to depreciate the significance of fail- 
ure. It is probable, we think, that the com- 
ing winter will test the mettle of the South- 
ern people’s resistance as it has never been 
tested yet. 

On the mind of the North the effect of 
these great eyents can scarcely be less pow- 
erful. Perhaps the most striking immediate 
effect will be a new confidence, not only in 
the ability of those generals whom, after 
painful sifting, the war hasat length brought 
to the top, but in their ability to cope with 
the particular form of difficulty most over- 
powering to the imagination,—the vast spaces 
over which their strategic combinations must 
extend. General Grant and Gencral Sher- 
man have both shown their power not only 
to manoeuvre, but to operate on a plan of 
unprecedented magnitude,—to knit together 
the effect of operations hundreds of miles 
apart, to make victories in Tennessee tell 
immediately on the campaign in Mississipp* 
victories in Mississippi react again on t! 
campaign in Tennessee, and a successful oo- 
cupation of the northeast of Georgia the 
stepping-stone to a more hopeful invasion of 
Virginia. General. Grant and General Sher- 
man have both shown that mere space is not 80 
much against them as every one believed,— 
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that they are not limited to pricking a few 
isolated holes, as it were, in different parts 
of the Confederacy, but that they can buald up 
their successes even when divided by the 
greatest breadths of country. The North 
will not forget that General Grant was no 
sooner appointed to the command of the army 
of Tennessee after the disaster at Chicka- 
mauga than within a month he turned the 
tables on his opponent by the help of the great 
army and able lieutenant who had won Vicks- 
burg under his directions. General Sher- 
man’s march from Vicksburg to Chattanooga 
was, a8 we showed at the time, one of those 
brilliant operations from which even experi- 
enced gencrals are apt to shrink, and which 
in the hands of inferior generals become 
great disasters. The failure of Sherman’s 
great expedition into Alabama, which failed, 
though without disaster, only from the failure 
of the supporting cavalry not then under his 
command, was an exception which strength- 
ened the evidence of his ability for such op- 
erations. The march to Atlanta was not an 
operation of this kind. It was a regular and 
most difficult campaign, but, of course, one 
without which the recent expedition would 
have been impossible. : From Vicksburg to Sa- 
vannah, General Sherman's carecr has proved 
his own and General Grant’s great capacity 
for knitting together the most distant suc- 
cesses into one great result more important 
than all of them taken together, because it 
shows the magnitude of their military con- 
ge and the practical coherence of their 
ans. 
. And what is more, the Federal generals 
find the vastness of the spaces over which 
they are compelled to pass in making the 
various campaigns fit into each other a source 
of strength as well as of weakness. This last 
fact is due, no doubt, to the root of the whole 
matter,—the slavery which is the Southern 
crime and weakness. Were the South a 


homogeneous population of white men, the. 


armies that might penetrate it would pierce 
the various States only at the cost of dwin- 
dling visibly with every day’s march. As it 
is, the invading army is a sponge which sucks 
up strength and aid as it proceeds. General 
Sherman has reached the coast, we are told, 
with a larger army than that with which he 
started from Atlanta. The great march has 
nut been a loss, but a gain. This, however, 
is not due to any generalship, but to the 
cause in which the North is fighting. They 
have their reward ina much more effective 
and satisfactory shape than any slave insur- 
tection could have given them. 

As a general result, the North will doubt- 
less feel deeply the encouragement of this 
great success, and venture to infer from it 
that the disasters of mere military incapacity 
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are substantially passed, and that in each 
fresh campaign hey may look for greater and 

greater results from the genius of their lead-. 
ers and their people’s natural preponderance 
in strength. General Lee is now the only 

Southern commander who can be regarded 

as the equal of Generals Grant, Sherman, 

Sheridan, and Thomas ; it has been seen that 

the Free States produce a greater crop even of 
military capacity, though they found it far 

more difficult to detect on the sput of the mo- 

ment, than the Slave States,—that the great- 

est weight ot intellect accompanies the great- 

est weight of material resources,—that the 

tendency of every successive campaign is to 

increase still more the chances of the North, 

—that it only needs indomitable perseverance 

to succeed in the end. 


; From The Spectator, 31 Dec. 

THE MEANING OF THE ENCYCLICAL 

LETTER. 

Tae Papacy has thrown away an invalu- 
able weapon. In its vast arsenal of latent 
powers there was none, perhaps, so available, 
certainly none 60 flexible, as the full recogni- 
tion which it conceded to the theory of de- 
velopment. Alone among Christian charchats 
it was not tied to the words of a book, but 
allowed in theory as well as practice that in 
all save the one essential point—the divinity 
of Christ, without which Christianity has no 
meaning—its creed was susceptible of devel- 
opment, of such change as comes over eve 
organism in its progress towards maturity\ 
The nature could never change, the clothes 
might. The church was inspired as well as 
the book, could alter all non-essential rules, 
modify all formulas of practice, suit its rit- 
ual to all climates and all ages, exist under 
every circumstance, guide every race, bend 
its terminology to every new science, agree 
with every form of human government, sanc- 
tify every progressive stage of human civili- 
zation. In Otahite or at Paris, in the Aus- * 
tria of 1750 or the France of 1789, in the 
day when the contemplative life seems the 
highest to which man can attain, and the 
day when men reverence the ‘“ steamshi 
and the railway and the thoughts that shake 
mankind,’’ the Catholic Church could al- 
ways lead, always turn the new-born energy 
of the age into the ancient but divinely ap- 
pointed groove. If a new theory of freedom 
seemed opposed to the right of kings, the 
church could teach that as all power was de- 
rived from God through her, so her authority 
could sanctify the republican form of rule ; if 
communism threatened modern society, the 
church had tried, and tried successfully, 
communistic plans ; if science seemed at va- 
riance with revelation, the church could be 
the exponent and the reconciler of both. 
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The Papacy for ages reall eee this 
fanction, and at this hour the highest Catho- 
lic minds look to a church like this, ever 
varying, yet ever constant, as their true 
ideal. So true does it seem to them, that 
for years past a sect has been growing within 
the church itself, which, if Protestants could 
ever comprehend any form of Catholicism ex- 
cept the Ultramontane, they would have con- 
sidered the most dangerous of all. Men 
learned beyond the average of universities, 
free bevel radical formulas, independent as 
French savans, nurtured in affairs like Eng- 
lish nobles,—scholars, theologians, and states- 
men announced themselves as devoted to the 
-. Papacy, that is, to the living and permanent 
inspiration of which, as they said, it was the 
mouthpiece. Montalembert in France, Dr. 
Dollinger in Germany, Sir John Acton in 
England, declared that the conflict between 
‘¢modern ideas’’ and the Papacy was a fig- 
ment, that the church could and would ac- 
cept modern ideas, and yet remain mistress 
and guide, and in extreme cases ruler, of 


mankind. Science, they said, might’ move 
on dauntlessly, for the church was not the 
teacher of science, but of theology, and be 
the conclusions of science what they might, 
they could in no degree affect the higher 
truth of which the church was at once the de- 

itary and the exponent. Freedom — 


established to the full, for the church ruled 
the conscience, not the body, and freedom of 
will was the preéxistent datum, without 
which conscience had no power to seek the 
guidance the church alone could afford. U1- 
timately the two powers would be seen in 
serene accord, and till then it was as possi- 
ble to study and to act freely in implicit obe- 
dience to the church as to study and to act 
freely in implicit and indeed inevitable obe- 
dience to the God who placed that mystic 
entity upon earth. No one not familiar with 
Roman Catholic society can understand how 
immense a strength these ideas brought to 
the side of the Papacy, how they comforted 
men who else, being conscientious persons, 
must have chosen between two mistresses,— 
the science they knew to be true and the 
church they only believed to be true also ; 
how stiff-necked English Catholics and scep- 
tic Catholics of the Peninsula and thinking 
Catholics of Germany rallied to the authority 
which could one day divinely pronounce their 
systems also divine. 

Intellectual authority, in fact, proposed a 
concordat as the civil authority had previous- 
ly done, and it seemed for some years, from 
1848 to this week, that the Papacy which 
had signed the one would also accept the 

- other. The position was to us Protestants a 
very formidable one, for we lost the aid of 
science as a weapon, If the great Catholic 
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Church, with its vast hierarchy, universal 
scope, and grand central ideas, accepted 
progress, the new generation on the Conti- 
nent would be Catholic, might even—univer- 
sality being a magnificent bribe as well as a 
great idea—be in practice Ultramontane, 
might come to regard a great pope as the 
great referendary, the final and fitting arbiter 
of those intellectual principles which under- 
lie all great disputes and make them s0 in- 
ternecine. It would be much for mankind if 
it could have a competent arbiter between 
freedom and license, opinion and authority, 
submission and inquiry, reason and faith, and 
there seemed in Dr. Dollinger's principles 
danger of the ultimate creation of such a 
power. The Papacy has removed it. Guided, 
as we have long striven to show, by inferior 
men, it could not perceive that the age had 
a double tendency,—towards a centre and 
towards absolute independence,—tendencies 
which it might have temporarily reconciled, 
and so checked for years the inevitable re- 
sult. The Papacy, old, wanting in scholar- 
ship, and guided by the feeblest reasoners 
left extant, the Italian theologians, watched 
the new school with a jealousy like that with 
which ignorant English bishops watch the 
ideas of the English Broad Church, failed to 
see that the church was gaining what the 
hierophants only appeared to lose, silenced 
Montalembert, censured Dr. Dollinger, vili- 
fied Sir John Acton, and finally published in 
‘*the Tenth Year of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,’’ the Encyclical lettereon which Catho- 
lic Kurope is now gazing almost aghast. 

We question if in the history of man there 
ever appeared a document 80 fuolish, certain], 
there has been none in the long history o 
Catholic Rome. It does not contain from 
first to last one new sentence, one idea not ex- 
tracted from some old brief, one thought 
which rendered its publication necessary to 
meet some new dilemma. To those who be- 
lieve in the Ultramontane system it conveys 
no reproof, no warning, and no consolation. 
They knew it all before, needed none of its 
aid to quicken their energies in the cause of 
the obscuravtism which they love. But to 
those who believe in the Roman Catholic 
Church, in her power of guiding men through 
all ages and under all circumstances, it isa 
terrible shock. It is the utterance of an in- 
tellectual non possumus, of a blank refusal to 
assume the guidance of the modern world, to 
recognize its ideas, to provide for its necessi- 
ties, to speak its tongue. It will strike them 
as if the Papacy had solemnly refused to rule 
America because neither Leo nor Hildebrand 
had heard of a continent beyond the sea, or 
had abandoned Latin for some local dia- 
lect,—had ceased, that is, to address man- 
kind in favor of some class, or individual 





ple, or single district of the world. Their 
eams are all dispersed. Steadily one by 
one all the ideas which regulate modern 
life, and which the new Catholics believe to 
beas consistent with Catholicism as with the 
divine power, freedom of society, of the press, 
of discussion, of secular life, are formally con- 
demned. At the bottom of a letter, almost 
puerile in its tone of reproach against modern 
society, the holy see has collected eighty 
ropositions which are together and separately 
mew as impious and heretical. Many of 
them we all brand, Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics; at least, it is not we who maintain that 
love for one’s country justifies breaches of the 
eternal laws,—directed at the Mazzinians ; or 
that a ‘* happy injustice of fact does not affect 
the sanctity of eternal right,’’—directed, we 
ong at the priests who want to accept Vic- 
tor Emmanuel as de facto though not de jure 
their sovereignandruler. But the great ma- 
jority are propositions without which mod- 
ern society has no meaning,—the right of 
discussion, the right of the state to control 
the church, the duty of ecclesiastics to submit 
to the laws, the propriety of secular educa- 
tion, the claim of princes to be in secular 
matters above the church, ‘‘ the principle of 
non-intervention ’’ (clause 67), the idea that 
the spiritual arid the temporal power are not 
in their essence in accord, the right of all 
creeds to tolerance, the notion that emigrants 
may in a Catholic country proselytize Catho- 
lics, the belief finally that the pontificate 
should reconcile itself with civilization and 
modern progress. — one of these ideas; 
represents a hope or a belief or an inspira- 
tion entertained within the bosom of Cathol- 
icism itself, and every one is formally de- 
nounced, its teachers declared heretical, and 
the bishops called on in a letter addressed to 
all mankind to denounce and punish them. 
Imagine Frenchmen informed that the will 
of the people is not a law, that the republi- 
can form of government is heretical, that the 
state has no rights over the church, that the 
law has no moral right to punish guilty eccle- 
siastics ! or Spain that the seizure of church 
property is morally evil! or Austria that 
princes cannot righteously alter concordats, 
or Italy that to demand reconciliatgon between 
the pope and progress is evil, or all thinking 
mankind that free speech is but ‘ the liberty 
of perdition.’’ The Protestant world is not 
hurt, for it believed all this and worse of the 
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Papqcy—but the free Catholic world? In 
France the moderate party is astounded, and 
men who, like Laguerronnitre, were ready to 
go any length for the temporal power, protest 
in utter disgust against imposing on France 
the ideas of the Middle Ages ; the pioneer of 
Catholicism, Dr. Dollinger, is silenced, and 
English Catholics are everywhere compelled 
to choose between the silent submission they 
will no more pay than other Englishmen or 
open ‘‘irreligion.”’ That, indeed, is the dan- 
gerous alternative offered to thinkers in every 
country. The encyclical letter is a premium 
on heresy. If an Italian stands condemned 
for merely doubting the ‘‘ comptabilité”’ of . 
temporal and spiritual power, he may as well 
deny the authority of the church ; ifa French- 
man is a heretic because he sends a priest to 
the galleys for larceny, he may as well refuse 
the priest any guidance whatever ; if a Ger- 
man ceases to bea Catholic because he believes 
in discussion, why not cease to be a Catholic 
once for all? As well be hanged for a spirit- 
ual sheep as for an ecclesiastical lamb. As 
a matter of fact, we are aware the nations 
will not so reason. So strong is the power 
of tradition over all men but Englishmen, so 
brilliant the effect of the Papacy upon the 
imagination of the thoughtful, so keen is the 
love for unity among all who believe that men 
are not units, but members of a mystic whole 
as waves are parts of the sea, that the ency- 
clical letter will probably silence the new 
school,—paralyze, that is, the effort to rec- 
oncile the Catholic system with individual 
thought. If thought were compressible, that 
_— be well for the Papacy, but it is not, 
and if it may not travel in the same groove 
with the church, it will wander afield, and 
cut out one leading to a widely different goal. 
Even for the moment there is no gaip, The 
Papacy has simply paralyzed the ned-Catho- 
licg, and paralytics, however obedient, are 
not efficient soldiers in the ranks. The Pa- 
acy in its own interest has been wretchedly 
ill-advised, has proved for the fiftieth time # 
that it has lost the mental power, the intel-- 
lectual acumen, which once supported if it 
could never justify its claim to rule mankind. 
1t has shown that the holy chair and freedom 
of thought cannot coexist, that it will have 
the contest internecine, that either itself or 
progress must be finally laid at rest. Well, 
for the heirs of the Roman power suicide, af- ' 
ter all, is no ignoble end. 





a 

Tue last living Tasmanians, an old man and 
three old women, attended the last Government 
ball at Hobart Town. The entire race, supposed 
to have been from five thousand to seven thousand 
in number, has been destroyed, partly by disease, 
partly by drink, partly by the loss of their 
means of subsistence, but chiefly by violence. 





They managed very early in the history of the 


colony to excite a profound hatred and fear 
among the settlers, and were hunted down with- 
out mercy. About 1829 the last survivors were 
taken to Flinders Island, where they were kindly 
treated, but died off with astounding rapidity, 
It seems probable that in half a century more 
there will not be one aborigine left in Australia, 
— Spectator, 
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From The Boston Daily Advertisex 
DEATH OF EDWARD EVERETT.” 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Boston in 
Faneuil Hall, on Wednesday, 18 Jan, 1865, 
the following speeches were made :— 

ADDRESS OF MAYOR LINCOLN. 
Fellow- Citizens :— 

The official position which it is my fortune 
to occupy brings with it, through your cour- 
tesy, the distinguished honor of presiding 
over the deliberations of this assembly. 

The sad event which has called us together 
has cast a shadow over all the land, but its 
deepest gloom is naturally felt in this com- 
munity, and this venerable hall, clad in its 
mourning habiliments, feebly represents the 
grief which oppresses all our hearts. The 
opening dawn of the first day of the week 
closed the earthly career of our foremost 
man ; and we are assembled, before his body 
has received its funeral rites, and has been 
*‘committed to the holy mystery of the 
ground,” to do honor to his memory and to 
express our sense of the bereavement we have 
sustained by his death. 

We have met, fellow-citizens, to dwell for 
a while on the merits of one who has so of- 
ten led our thoughts in contemplation of the 
distinguished dead. It is hard for us to real- 
ize, especially within these walls, that those 
eloquent lips are dumb, and that he, to, is 
gone, never more to stand upon this platform, 
with a waiting multitude eager to hear those 
words of wisdom and cheer which dropped 
like manna whenever he spoke. It has been 
my great privilege, for a number of years 
past, to be a personal witness, on public 
occasions, or in more private ways, to Mr. 
Everett's zeal and devotion to the welfare of 
this community, and his stanch and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to his native land. His presence 
was a benediction. 

The world is better that he has lived in 
it; and his memory will be one of those rich 
treasures which his countrymen will never 
have taken away from them. Boston, as his 
home, was ever dear to him. He was inter- 
ested in its most trivial concerns, while his 
comprehensive mind extended and took de- 
light in those vast affairs which constitute 
our strength and character as a nation. It 
does not become me in this presence, sur- 
rounded as Iam by the talented and gifted 
of the community, to speak to you of his 
genius and of the rich fruits of his noble ca- 
reer, 
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The consummate ability which distin. 
guished his public efforts, and the dignity 
and grace of his private life, will be dis. 
coursed upon by those who, in fitting words, 
can do justice to such topics. My only duty 
is, by your indulgence, to conduct in some 
degree the proceedings of the meeting and by 
my official presence, in an humble way, to 
be the representative of the city of Boston 
on this occasion. 


ADDRESS OF I10N. CHARLES G. LORING. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens :— 

In obedience to the request of the author- 
ities under. whose auspices this meeting is 
assembled, and the impulses of friendship 
and admiration for the illustrious man whose 
death it is designed to commemorate, T am 
here to speak to you of the decease of Ed- 
ward Everett. 

But what shall I say? The theme is s0 
full and exhaustless that I know not where 
to begin, and if I could rightly begin, | 
should not know where to end. The simple 
announcement that Edward Everett is dead 
so fills the minds of such. an audicnce of 
fellow-townsmen and friends with thickly- 
crowding recollections and emotions, that 
the mere utterance of the mournful truth 
seems to be all that is needed to awaken the 
most affecting remembrances of his virtues, 
and of hi’ services for ourselves and our 
country, and to inspire each heart with its 
own most fitting culogium. 

A few brief weeks only have passed since 
he stood upon this platform to vindicate, 
what seemed to him and to most of us, the 
great cause of our beloved country. The 
sounds of your plaudits upon his appearance 
and of your enthusiastic approbation of his 
address scem to be still ringing in my ears, 
and to be reverberating from these walls; a 
few bricf days only have gone, since he again 
stood here, in eloquent and effective appeals 
to your bénevolence, your magnanimity, and 
your patriotism, in behalf of the famishing 
poor of Savannah. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to bring home to our hearts the reality 
that we are never again to listen to his words 
of counsel, t his bursts of patriotic enthusi- 
asm, or his touching appeals in behalf of 
downtrodden humanity, and that these same 
walls are now so soon echoing to lamenta- 
tions over his bier. ” 

Upon the former of those occasions it was 
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‘—when, Samson-like, bursting the withes of 























‘most exclusively, we now turn to contem- 
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remarked that when the time should come, 
which it was trusted might be far distant, 
for contemplating the monument which his 
life and services would constitute in the his- 
tory of his country, when the eye shall have 
lingered in admiration upon the entablatures 
commemorative of his character, his scholar- 
ship, his eloquence, and his statesmanship, 
it would at last rest with still fonder delight 
upon that which shall tell of his patriotism, 


old political associations, he threw himself, 
heart and hand, into the cause of his coun- 
try, to save her, if possible, from the perils 
with which she was surrounded. How soon, 
alas! has this prophecy become history. 
Proud, as we justly may be, of his varied 
learning, his matchless oratory, his world- 
wide reputation as a scholar and a states- 
man,—and pleasant as it might ‘be to dwell 
upon all that he has accomplished for letters 
and art and science and the fame of his na- 
tive land,—how instinctively, nay, how al- 


plate his noble patriotism,—the devotion of 
his great powers and generous heart to the 
service of his country. How much dearer to 
us is Edward Everett the patriot than he 
ever could have been if only Edward Everett 
the scholar, the statesman, and the orator, 
although standing without a rival. 

His patriotism, however, though fervent, 
was not marred by any unjust disparagement 
of those who, seeking their country’s wel- 
fare, differed from him in -their judgment of 
the best means of securing it. While no one 
could question the sincerity and purity of 
his motives, he was wholly above any ungen- 
erous distrust of theirs. 

When the family of a great and good man 
stand around his grave, it is not the termi- 
nation of his career of intellectual achieve- 
ment, or of future opportunity for its tri- 
umphs, that causes the tear to drop upon the 
coffin lid, but the thought that the wise 
counsellor, the noble exemplar, the strong 
protector, and the loving friend is gone, and 
that the places which knew him shall know 
him no more forever. So now, fellow-citi- 
zens, we—united as we feel ourselves to be 
in patriotic friendship, man to man as never 
before, in this mighty struggle for national 
life—gather around the bier of Edward Ev- 
erett in sympathizing grief, that we can no 
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by his patriotism, and sustained by his intel- 
lectual strength and influence. Nor do we 
bend over it alone. 

The wretched sufferers in Tennessee whom 
his efforts have so effectually aided to rescue 
from starvation and other horrors consequent 
upon a fiendish persecution,—the destitute 
mingled friends and foes of Savannah, for 
whom he so earnestly and successfully plead- 
ed here a few days ago,—the last effort of 
those eloquent lips now cold in death,—the 
exultant freedman, the cowering refugee, the 
noble soldiers in the hospitals,—all of whose 
causes he has upheld and promoted by his 
eloquence and his toils,—with the patriots of 
every name throughout the land, all are heart- 
felt mourners with us to-day. 

This is not the time or the occasion for an 
enumeration or analysis of the intellectual 
powers and traits of character of our friend, 
— otherwise it were easy and delightful to 
trace his career, for their illustration, from 
the remarkably precocious development of 
his literary powers in boyhood to their ma- 
turity in manhood and old age; to follow 
him from the college, in which he was gradu- 
ated with the highest honors, to the tutor’s 
chair, to the pulpit, the professorship, the 
editorship of the North American Review, to 
the halls of Congress, in both branches, to 
the gubernatorial: chair of this common- 
wealth, to the Cabinet as Minister of State, 
the chief of our foreign diplomatic missions, 
to the Presidency of Harvard College, and 
other stations of duty and honor, in all of 
which he was distinguished by unsurpassed 
ability and unswerving fidelity; to his glo- 
rious enterprise for uniting the hearts of the 
people throughout the land in the knowledge 
of the character and principles of the Father 
of his Country, and in the establishment of 
Mount Vernon as the monument of a na- 
tion’s reverence and gratitude; and finally, 
to that widely-diffused and vast personal in- 
fluence which he obtained throughout our 
country, and which he has so signally de- 
voted to her service in this her hour of need. 

But we are not here to celebrate his 
achievements, or glory in his fame. The 
time is not distant, we may trust, when the 
erection of a suitable statue to his memory 
shall give opportunity for such a record. 
We are here now in justice to ourselves, that 
we may unite in testifying to our sense of 





longer be guided by his counsels, encouraged 


his worth and our just appreciation of the 
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loss which this community especially, and 

our whole country, has sustained in his 

death. I heartily second the resolutions. 
ADDRESS OF HON, A. H. BULLOCK. 

Mr. Mayor and Fellow-Citizens :— 

This place which welcomed him through so 
many years, this hour of noon in which he so 
often charmed and instructed us, the tones of 
his voice yet lingering here to plead a sub- 
lime charity, are better than the written or 
spoken words with which you seek to encom- 
pass with mournful honors the name of our 
illustrious and departed citizen. And yet 
the ties of state, the pridé of fellowship, the 
memory of services, bring us by instinct here 
to form the long train of those who lament 
this death so unexpected, so timely. Our as- 
sembling is not to add honors to him who had 
won his own, but to testify in the general 
grief that, born among us, diving his life in 
the presence of us, placed by us in the high- 
est positions with which we could invest him, 
he kept to the last bright and electric the 
sympathies of the mutual relationship, so that 
when he passed away we above all others felt 
the shock of the separation. He not only 
died among his kindred, but in the midst of a 


people who had made him especially their 


own. He was the contemporary of two gen- 
erations in the State, but his mental activity, 
his increasing wisdom, his maturing fame, 
had made Mr. Everett beyond the lot of most 
men a brighter and more particular treasure 
to the second generation than he had been to 
the first. The pall fell from heaven at the 
right moment. Never before had we respected 
him so greatly, never before had we esteemed 
him so tenderly as when he died crowned 
with age that bore the emblems of growth, 
rich in renown that blended the splendor 
of manhood with the mellow lustre of later 
years, carrying to the portals of immortality 
the noble vindication of a long life which 
devotion to patriotism and philanthropy best 
furnishes as the closing scene. 

This is not the time to pass in review the 
varied career of our lamented statesman and 
scholar. He was statesman and scholar in 
the highest sense, and he made the two char- 
acters reflect upon each other that light and 
glory which, when blended, makes the life 
of a public man most radiant. Here in this 
mart of commerce I hold up his name in be- 
half of the retreats of the schools. His early 
academic success, which for example and 
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fascination was the first and best our coun- 
try has supplied, upon which he never turned 
an averted face as men are accustomed too 
frequently to do in the rude turmoil of our 
politics, was a life-long and elemental power 
which he wielded in every sphere of his la- 
bors. He carried it from yonder shades into 
Congress ; was never ashamed to use it there; 
never fell away from it, and rose upon it to 
the respect and admiration of his associates. 
No man from Eton or Oxford ever did more 
in this respect for the parliament of Great 
Britain than he has done for ours. So Can- 
ning graced and delighted her Commons; so 
the ignorance of Castlereagh was more than 
once rebuked ; so Pitt made a broad scholar- 
ship an instrument of power,—a weapon for 
an onset. Our Canning produced the same 
effect by the scope and beauty of his exam- 
ple, though among older, more arrogant, 
more overpowering men, it was not in ac- 
cord with his nature to lead in the positive 
attack. This was the bed whence blossomed 
the flowers, of a large and enduring influence. 
Entering Congress in its palmiest period, and 
continuing there ten years, while its great 
senators were wont to come into the House 
to listen to Everett and Choate, it was fortu- 
nate for us that he so kept high the standard 
of debate and so adorned the counsels of 
statesmanship with the graces of learning 
and of eloquence, that when he came away 
to take the chair of our State at home, he 
left behind a treasured memory of cultured 
mastery for the State at the capitol. I know 
that Mr. Clay, listening to him for the first 
time, then thirty-five or six years of age, said 
to a bystander, ‘* This is the acme of elo- 
quence.”? Our commonwealth cannot afford 
to forget her sons who have given her the 
first place in the Federal counsels,—who, 
opening a brilliant career for themselves have 
illustrated her institutions and enlarged her 
capacity for beneficence. It has been our 
good fortune to have had there a long line of 
such statesmen, which began with Ames, 
which found a complete representative in 
Everett. Each one has been a stimulation to 
the other. Mr. Choate once told mé that 
while residing in Washington it was his 
pride to gather up the scattered traditions, 
floating through the social life, of the foren- 
sic efforts of Webster; and who shall say 
how much his own transcendent ideal may 


have been quickened by the magic of such 
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rumor? Mr. Everett in the twelve years he 
served in the two Houses, so far as I know, 
brought never to any discussion, a rhetorical 
treatment that would have done discredit to 
Burke or Fux or Romilly. Such attainment 
deserves our perpetual remembrance. It is 
among the enduring forces by which we 
may hope to influence greater States and 
greater numbers than our own in all after 
time. 

From his academic and congressional 
course, Mr. Everett passed to the curule chair 
of Massachusetts. He held it in those dull 
times of peace, three years, while it furnished 
no deep excitements to his ambition. It was 
not a time or a place for special originations. 
The genius of the period was the genius of 
some improvement, but of more routine. 
And yet I conceive that he performed a good 
work for us, and for posterity, in his support 
of our grand State system existing already, 
and as the official patron of those greater and 
better plans of education and charity which 
make States immortal. It is now a quarter 
of a century since his administration termi- 
nated, and in the more conspicuous action 
which has since distinguished him on broad- 
er and more fertile fields of fame that has 
been comparatively obscured. But it was an 
essential portion of his life. His record as 
chief magistrate is without blemish. He 
never lowered the dignity of state; he never 
called unworthy council around him ; he left 
the office untarnished as he found it. 

It does not comport with my purpose of 
brevity to detain you with reminiscences 
which belong to protracted address or stated 
biography. I regard, as among the more 
striking services he has rendered, his connec- 
tion at two periods with our foreign affairs. 
You remember how the advent of Mr. Web- 
ster to the Department of State found Mr. 
Everett in a foreign land, whither he had 
repaired for a scholar’s travel and a scholar’s 
solace. At the call of the president he ac- 
cepted the credentials for the highest court 
of Europe. It was a critical period. His- 
tory is too busy now with graver matters at 
home to ‘have much space for that ; but it 
was a critical epoch. ‘The shadows of war 
frowned from the Canadas; the fires of the 
Caroline lighted up the frontier. We came 
out of the crisis without the stain of blood or 
the discolor of smoke upon our diplomatic 
robes. You may distribute the honors as 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. xxvii. 1295 
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you please among Webster and Ashburton 
and Everett, but he who stood our represen- 
tative before the grandest court of the world, 
in constant correspondence of mutual counsel 
with his great friend at the capital, cannot 
be overlooked in the impartial distribution. 
About ten years later he himself was called 
to the Department of State, which was va- 
cant. It had been vacated by the death of 
Daniel Webster. It was a great vacancy, + 
which no man could fill so well. Think a 
moment, to whut statesmanship in diplo- 
macy Mr. Everett succeeded. Have you suffi- 
ciently reflected that, great as Webster had 
been at the bar and in the Senate, he was” 
greater still at the august international tri- 
bunal, in the court of nations, before the ju- 
ries of history? Such he proved himself to 
be. How, under Harrison, he asserted him- 
self, and vindicated his country to unprece- 
dented grandeur. * How, in the case of the 
Caroline, he dramatized the literature of the 
international code by the elements of his con- 
ception and the majesty of his rhetoric. 
How, in the question of impressment, he 
settled all that Rush and those after him had 
left loose and unadjusted, by the memorable 
despatch, which has never received a reply 
and never can receive a refutation. How, in 
the Treaty of Washington, he drew those 
northeastern lines with the precision of sei- 
ence and with the power of destiny that 
shall last forever. Mr. Everett succeeded to 
HIs chair, and carried with him the confi- 
dence of Massachusetts that he would prove 
equal to the exigency. The teacher had de- 
parted, but the disciple remained to complete 
his mission. It was a new era in his life;: 
but he more than matched its necessities. 
By one comprehensive study, by one contin.. 
uous and magnetic triumph of his pen, he 
raised what some of us thought the effete 
and demoralized administration of Fillmore. 
to the respect of a chivalrous people. His 
tri-partite letter, unique, original, and inde- 
pendent, justified our America upon a base 
exclusively her own. The philosophy of 
that letter was well then; it is better now. 
It is a quiver from which we may draw the 
weapons against any and every Baropean in- 
tervention. Mr. Everett of the Cabinet of 
1852 is our diplomatic instructor this day. 
He asserted a policy upon which we will 
stand and defy interference; he touched 
chords of country which will vibrate while 
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this war shall last ; he lifted the clear signal 
to nations which may in some day of the fu- 
ture become the flaming cross of deliverance 
to Mexico. In the ripeness of his age he 
was, at the hour of his death, I apprehend, 
the most just and equitable and learned and 
best balanced expounder of international law 
on the globe. If he might have lived to ex- 
ecute his purpose, the volume which he pro- 
posed upon the laws and rights of nations 
would, I believe, have placed him at the head 
of that sublime jurisprudence which is 
founded upon the historic lessons of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

We are about to bury our foremost scholar 
and orator. Do not suppose that I intend 
to analyze now the remarkable eloquence of 
Mr. Everett. I only allude to it. He was 
a perfect literary artist ; but this idea of him 
has in some minds been the source of most 
unjust conception as to the wider domain of 
his force and his power. And this injustice, 
while it is according to experience, is also 
upphilosophical. Mr. Webster in his prac- 


tice was scarcely less observant of the drama- 
tic circumstances of public eloquence ; but ris- 
ing on broader and deeper foundations, being 


less frequent and conversant with the schools, 
cast in the mould of country life and more 
familiar with its sympathies, and more than 
all, trained in that most democratical disci- 
pline of trials before juries, he escaped the 
reputation of speaking according to art. No 
man, however, ever understood this art better 
than he. With him this characteristic as- 
sumed the form not of a fineart, but of the 
power of drama. It isnot worth while to cite 
illustrations, but the fact is known to all close 
critics. His library, his study, was veiled to 
the world, but he himself passed the long 
and solemn hours behind the curtain before 
his stately form emerged to attract the won- 
der of men. Mr Everett never could extin- 
guish the midnight lamp, never could disguise 
the alcoves he loved. Butno man in our day 
has painted so well, and left no specific trace 
of how the colors had been applied. I doubt 
if at any time, unti) within the last ten years, 
educated men have quite done him justice in 
this particular. Art is apt to conceal the 
substance of greatness; manner oftentimes 
overshades the matter. It is so through all 
of life. Robert Walpole was really one of 
the ablest of British premiers ; but his ad- 
herence to the arts of his office lost him the 
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credit of his administration in the popular 
judgment.. He who shall pronounce your 
formal eulogy upon Mr. Everett cannot say 
that his eloquence had exactly the sweep- 
ing majesty which bore Chatham or Webster 
through periods swelling and resounding like 
a national anthem or like the thunders of 
great armadas on the sea ; such passages come 
rarely to human ears ; they 

**Come as the winds come when forests are 

rended : 


Come as the waves come, when navies are 
stranded.”’ 


But he shall accord to him the finest and 
most complete proportions that have marked 
any orator of this age. The mould of per- 
sonal form, all the graces, the voice, the ca- 
dences, partly constitutional and partly ac- 
quired, all that is histrionic and attractive, 
all that nature could furnish and art could 
add, belonged in largest measure and in 
purest style to him. But this is only the 
form, the style, and the stage. There wasa 
greatness of character behind all this. You 
sometimes overlooked the depth of his philos- 
ophy, the richness of his reflection, only be- 
cause he pleased and beguiled you. Nota 
sentence unnecessary, not a word unessential, 
can you find in all that he has said or writ- 
ten. He never rejected truisms if they might 
be profitable : but he illuminated them with 
the choicest colors of the rainbow. He never 
neglected the lessons of religion or science 
or experience, but he had the genius to make 
them winning as a first love. He had ex- 
quisite humor and subtile art; but if it es 
caped his tongue or pen, it was quite likely 
to mingle with some pensive thought that 
toned it down to marvellous sobriety and 
beauty. His smile on the platform was of 
that kind which we are told belongs to ge 
nius, because melancholy is a part of genius; 
and yet it pleased us because it was uncom- 
mon and serene. He had a peculiar tender- 
ness of oratory. 

But the eloquence of Mr. Everett ended 
not here. He had all knowledge, all gifts, 
all tongues. No man of this generation, 
save Macaulay, had equal command of the 
treasures of the ages. No orator in America, 
from the first until now, has so woven into his 
addresses the instructions of history. This 
I have thought to be his speciality. His 
memory was comprehensive, retentive, and 
perfect. Ile had read everything, and he re- 
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membered all that he had read. There is no 
such treasury for an orator as that, if he 
have all the other plenitudes, powers, and 
graces as Mr. Everett possessed them. Ac- 
cordingly, for an entire generation, he has 
instructed his country in historical knowl- 
edge and historical analogies, and his instruc- 
tions have had the charm of freshness and 
naturalness and fitness. In this department 
of usefulness, broad enough for the highest 
ambition, he has had no equal among all his 
countrymen. In this we have always de- 
lighted to call him our master and our guide. 
And thus, to our Congress and our Cabinets, 
to our cultured men and to all our people, 
he has been a splendid educator. His in- 
structions have descended from his own ele- 
vated table-land, through our social strata, 
purifying and ennobling every class of mind, 
fascinating by their gorgeous but natural 
array, and carrying on their wing the trans- 
port of communicated thought and knowl- 
edge. I appropriate to him the eulogy from 


Milton : ‘‘ I shall detain you no longer in the 
demonstration, but strait conduct ye to a 
hillside, where I will point ye out the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education ; la- 


borious, indeed, at the first ascent, but also so 
smooth, so green, 80 full of goodly prospect, 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.”’ 
His greatest days were his last. The coun- 
try did not know him perfectly until 1861. 
Then he renewed his youth; then he burst 
his own traditions and associations, and 
mounted to that wise, large patriotism which 
has guided twenty loyal millions to life and 
glory. He waited not for others, nor for the 
victory of our arms, but in those first days 
of war and gloom, his voice sounded like a 
clarion over this land. Almighty God be 
praised that he has been spared to us these 
four years! In these temples of your elo- 
quence, in that commercial metropolis where 
his counsel was more needed, everywhere 
and every day, by public speech and through 
the popular press, he has confirmed hesitat- 
ing men at home, he has inspired your armies 
in the field. These victovies which fill the air 
to-day peal grandly over his inanimate form ; 
they cannot wake him from sleep, but they 
are a fitting salute for his burial. He passes 
to his rest when the whole heaven is lighted 
up to proclaim that his mission has been ac- 


complished. The same page of the calendar 
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shall repeat to the next age THE DEATH OF 
EVERETT AND THE NEW LIFE OF HIS COUNTRY. 

ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 

I hardly know, fellow-citizens and friends, 
—I hardly know, either how to speak or how 
to be silent here to-day. I dare not trust 
myself to any off-hand, impulsive utterance 
on such a theme. And yet I cannot but 
feel how poor and how inadequate to the oc- 
ersion is the best preparation which I am.ca- 
pable of making. I am sincerely and deeply 
sensible how unfitted I am, by emotions 
which I should in vain attempt to restrain, 
for meeting the expectations and the de- 
mands of such an hour, or for doing justice 
to an event which has hardly left a heart un- 
moved or an eye unmoistened, in our whole 
community. Most gladly would [ still be 
permitted to remain a listener only, and to 
indulge a silent but heartfelt sorrow for the 
loss of so iMustrious a fellow-citizen and so 
dear a friend. 

I have so often been privileged to follow 
him on these public occasions of every sort, 
that I almost feel at a loss how to proceed 
without the encouragement of bis friendly 
countenance and the inspiration of his mateh- 
less tones. I seem to myself to be still wait- 
ing for his ever-welcome, ever-brilliant lead. 
I find it all but impossible to realize the fact 
that we are assembled here in Faneuil Hall, 
at a meeting at which whatever is most elo- 
quent, whatever is most impressive, whatever 
is most felicitous and most finished, ought 
justly to be heard, and that Edward Everett 
is not here with us to say the first, the best, 
the all-sufficient word. I feel myself im- 
pelled to exclaim,—and you will all unite 
with me in the exclamation,— 

**Oh, for the sound of a voice that is hushed, 
And the touch of a vanished hand !’? 

Certainly, my friends, I can find no other 
words to begin with than those which he 
himself employed, when rising to speak im 
this hall on the death of that great states- 
man, whose birthday, by a strange but touch- 
ing coincidence, we are so sadly commemorat- 
ing to-day by this public tribute to his life 
long friend and chosen biographer. ‘+ There 
is but one voice,’’ said Mr. Everett of Daniel 
Webster, and certainly I may repeat it of 
himself to-day,—‘‘ there is but one voice that 
ever fell upon my ear which could do justice 
to such an occasion. That voice, alas, we 
shall hear no more forevet.”’ 
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Yes, fellow-citizens, as a celebrated Roman 
historian said of the consummate oratcr of 
his own land and age, that to praise him 
worthily required the eloquence of Cicero 
himself, so we cannot fail to feel that full 

justice to thé career and character of our 
American Cicero could only be rendered by 
the best effort of his own unequalled powers. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say of him, 
that he has left behind him no one sufficient 
to pronounce his eulogy as it should be pro- 
nounced,—no one who can do for him all that 
he has done for so many others who have gone 
‘before him. 

But, indeed, my friends, the event which 
has called us together has occurred too sud- 
denly, too unexpectedly, for any of us to be 
quite prepared either for attempting or for 
hearing any formal account of our departed 
friend’s career, or any cold analysis of his 
public or private character. There must be 
time for us to recover from the first shock of 
80 overwhelming a loss before his eulogy can 
be fitly undertaken or calmly listened to. 
His honored remains are still awaiting those 
funeral rites in which our whole community 
will so eagerly.and 80 feelingly unite to-mor- 
row. The very air we are breathing at this 
moment is still vocal and vibrating with his 
last public appeal. It seems but an instant 
since he was with us on this platform, plead- 
ing the cause of humanity and Christian 
benevolence in as noble strains as ever fell 
from human lips. And no one, I think, who 
had the privilege of hearing that appeal can 
fail to remember a passage, which did not 
find its way into any of the printed reports, 
but which made a deep impression on my 
own heart, as I stood on yonder floor a de- 
lighted listener to one whom I could never 
hear too often. It was the passage in which, 
in terms quite unusual for him, and which 
seemed as if the shadow of coming events 
‘were passing over his mind, he spoke of him- 

+ self as “‘ an old man who had nothing but his 
lips left for contributing to the public good.”’ 
Nothing but his lips left! Ah, my friends, 
what lips those were! If ever since the 
days of the infant Plato, of whom the story 
is told, if ever since that age of cunning fable 
and of deep philosophy with which he was 
80 familiar, the Attic bees have lighted upon 
any human lips, and left their persuasive 
honey there without a particle of their sting, 
it must have been On those of our lamented 


‘ 
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friend. What lips they were! And what 
have they not accomplished since they were 
first opened in mature, articulate speech! 
What worthy topic have they not illustrat- 
ed! What good and noble cause have they 
not advocated and adorned! On what occa- 
sion of honor to the living or to the dead— 
at what commemoration of the glorious past 
—in what exigency of the momentous pres- 
ent—have those lips ever been mute? From 
what call of duty or of friendship, of charity 
or of patriotism, have they ever been with- 
held? 

Turn to those three noble volumes of his 
works, and follow him in that splendid series 
of orations which they contain,—from the 
earliest at Cambridge, in which he pro- 
nounced that thrilling welcome to Lafayette 
a little more than forty years ago, down to 
that on the 4th of July, 1858, which he con- 
cluded by saying, that in the course of na- 
ture he should go to his grave before long, 
and he wished no other epitaph to be placed 
upon it than this: ‘‘ Through evil report and 
through good report he loved his whole coun- 
try :’’—follow him, I say in his whole ca- 


reer as unfolded in those noble volumes,— 


the best manual of American eloquence,— 
and then take up the record of those other 
orations and addresses which are still-to be 
included in his collected works, the record 
of the last few years, as it is impressed upon 
the minds und hearts of every patriot in our 
land,—with all its grand appeals for Mount 
Vernon and the memory of Washington, for 
the sufferers of East Tennessee, for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, for the defence of the 
country against rebellion and treason, for 
the support of the National Administration 
agreeably to his own honest convictions of 
duty :—follow him, I say again, along the 
radiant pathway of that whole carcer, illa- 
minated as it is from his earliest manhood to 
the last week of his life by the sparkling pro- 
ductions of his own genius, and then tell me, 
you who can, what cause of education or lit- 
erature, what cause of art or industry, what 
cause of science or history, what cause of re- 
ligion or charity, what cause of philanthropy 
ors patriotism, has not been a debtor,—a 
debtor, beyond the power of payment,—and, 
now, alas! beyond the power of acknowledg- 
ment,—to his voice or to his pen! Who has 
ever more fairly won the title of ** the golden- 
mouthed,”’ since the sainted Chrysostom of 
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old, than he who, by the music of his voice 
and the magic of his tongue, has so often 
coined his thoughts into eagles and turned 
his words into ingots, at one moment for the 
redemption of the consecrated home and 
grave of ‘the Father of his country, and at 
another for the relief of an oppressed and suf- 
fering people! 

And who, my friends, as he reviews this 
marvellous career, can fail to remember how 
singularly applicable to him, in view of his 
earliest a8 well as of his later callings, are 
those words in which the immortal dramatist 
has described the curious felicity and facility 
of speech, and the extraordinary versatility of 
powers, of one of the great princes and sov- 
ereigns of England :— 

“Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all admiring, with an inward wish, 
You would desire the king were made a prelate ; 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You’d say, it hath been all-in-all his study; 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music ; 
Turn him to any cause of policy, . 

The Gordian knot, of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter ; that when he speaks, 
Theair, a chartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences.”* 

It is hardly too much to say of him that 
he established a new standard of American 
eloquence, that he was the founder of a new 
school of occasional oratory, of which he was 
at once the acknowledged master and the 
best pupil, and in which we are all proud to 
sit at his feet as disciples. Would that we 
had been better scholars! Would that, now 
he has been snatched so suddenly from our 
sight, and as we follow him to the skies with 
our parting acclamations of admiration and 
affection, we could feel that there were some 
shoulders not wholly unworthy to wear, not 
altogether incapable of sustaining, his fall- 
ing mantle ! 

I need not dwell for a moment, my friends, 
upon the details of his official life. We all 
remember his earlier and his later relations 
to the university to which he was so ardently 
attached, and which has ever counted him 
among its proudest ornaments. We all re- 
member how long and how faithfully he 
served the state and the nation in their high- 
est departmentsat homeand abroad. But pub- 
lic office was not necessary to his fame, and 
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suffrage. Office gave no distinction to the’ 
man: but the man gave a new distinction’ 
and a new dignity to every office which he 
held. Everywhere he was the consummate 
scholar, the brilliant orator, the Christian 
gentleman,—greater, even, as a private citi- 
zen than in the highest station to which he 
ever was, or ever could have been, called. 

T need not dwell for a moment, either, my 
friends, upon the purity and beauty of his 
daily life, upon his devotion to his family, 
his fidelity to his friends, his integrity as a 
man, his untiring willingness and eagerness 
to do kind and obliging things for all who 
reasonably or unreasonably asked them at 
his hands, at any cost of time or trouble to 
himself. I can never fail, certainly, to re- 
member his countless acts of kindness to my- 
self during a friendship of thirty years. I do 
not forget that at least once in my life I have 
differed from him on important questions, and 
that recently ; but I can honestly say that 
there was no living man from whom I dif- 
fered with a deeper regret, or with a greater 
distrust of my own judgment. Nor can I fail 
to remember with inexpressible j oy at this 
hour, that within a week, I had almost said 
within a day, after that difference was avowed 
and acted upon, he reciprocated most kindly 
and most cordially an assurance that our old 
relations of friendship and affection should, 
suffer no estrangement or interruption, and 
that we should never distrust each other’s 
sincerity or each other’s mutual regard. ‘I 
ain not afraid,’’ he wrote me, “ that we shall 
give each other cause of offence, and we wilt 
not let others put us at variance. 

Fellow-citizens, I knew not how to com- 
mence these imperfect and desultory re 
marks, and I know not how to close them, 
There is, I am sensible, much to console us 
in our bereavement, severe and sudden as it 
is. We may well rejoice and be grateful to 


} God that our illustrious and beloved friend 


was the subject of no lingering illness or in- 
firmity, that he was permitted to die while 
in the full possession of his powers, while at’ 
the very zenith of his fame, and while he had 
a hold on the hearts of his countrymen such 
as even he had never before enjoyed. We 
may well rejoice, too, that his voice was last 
heard in advocating a measure of signal 
humanity which appealed to every heart 





he never held his title t6 consideration at the 


precarious tenure of public favor or popular| 


throughout the land, and that he lived t> see 
of the fruit of his lips and to be satisfied. I 
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hold in my hand one of his last notes,—writ- 
ten on Thursday evening to our munificent 
and excellent fellow-citizen, Mr. Wm. Gray, 
and which, in his own necessary and regret- 
ted absence, he has kindly permitted me to 
read :— 
Summer Sr., 12 Jan., 1865. 

‘‘My pear Mr. Gray,—I am_ greatly 
obliged to you for sending me word of the 
success of the Savannah subscription. What 
@ large-hearted, open-handed place we live 
in! It is on these occasions that I break the 
tenth commandment, and covet the wealth 
of you millionnaires. I have been in bed 
almost ever since Monday, having narrowly 
escaped an attack of pneumonia. I had been 
in the court-house all the morning, and had 
to return to it for three hours in the after- 
noon, to attend to an harassing arbitration 
case, and left Faneuil Hall with my extrem- 
ities ice, and my lungs on fire. But in such 
@ cause one is willing to suffer. 

‘* Ever sincerely yours, 
** Epwarp Everett.” 


This little note, my friends, in his own 
unmistakable and inimitable hand, written 
within two days of his death, shows clearly 
what thoyghts were uppermost in that noble 
heart before it so suddenly ceased to beat. 


In such a cause he was willing to suffer. In 
such a cause he was not unwilling to die. 
But whatever consolation may be found in 
the circumstances of his death, or in the oc- 
cupation of his last years or months or days, 
we cannot still but feel that no heavier pub- 
lic calamity could at this moment, if at any 
moment, have befallen our community. We 
cannot but feel that not Boston only, not 
Massachusetts only, not New England only, 
but our whole country, is called to deplore 
the loss of its most accomplished scholar, its 
most brilliant orator, its most valuable citi- 
zen. More and more, as the days and the 
years roll on, will that loss be perceived and 
felt by all who have known, admired, and 
loved him. The public proceedings of this 
day, the sad ceremonials to-morrow, will find 
their place on the page of history. All the 
customary tributes of respect and gratitude 
to our lamented friend will at no distant day 
be completed. We shall hang his portrait 
on these hallowed walls in fit companionship 
with the patriot forms which already adorn 
them. We shall place a statue of him, in 
due time, I trust, on yonder terrace, not far 
from that of his illustrious and ever-honored 
friend. But neither portrait nor statue, nor 
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funeral pomp nor public eulogy, will have 
done for his memory what he has dore for it 
himself. The name and the fame of Edward 
Everett will in no way more surely be per- 
petuated than by the want which will be ex- 
perienced, by the aching void which will be 
felt, on all our occasions of commemoration, 
on all our days of jubilee, on every literary 
anniversary, at every festive board, in every 
appeal for education, for charity, for coun- 
try, in every hour of peril, in every hour of 
triumph, from the loss of that ever-ready, 
ever-welcome voice, which has so long been 
accustomed to say the best, the most appro- 
priate, the most ‘effective word, in the best, 
the most appropriate, the most effective man- 
ner. For nearly half a century no public oc- 
casion has ever seemed complete without his 
presence. By a thousand conspicuous acts of 
public service, by a thousand nameless labors 
of love, for young and old, for rich and poor, 
for friends and for strangers, he has rendered 
himself necessary—so far as any one human 
being ever can be necessary—to the welfare 
and the honor of the community in which he 
lived. I can find no words for the oppression 
I feel, in common, I ani sure, with all who 
hear me, at the idea that we shall see his 
face and hear his voiceno more. As I looked 
on his lifeless form a few hours only after his 
spirit had returned to God who gave it,—as 
I saw those lips, which we had so often hung 
upon with rapture, motionless and sealed in 
death,—and as I reflected that all those mar- 
vellous acquisitions and gifts, that matchless 
memory, that exquisite diction, that exhaust- 
less illustration, that infinite variety, which 
no age could wither and no custom stale,— 
that all, all, were henceforth lost to us for- 
ever, I could only recall the touching lines 
which I remembered to have seen applied to 
the sudden death, not many years ago, of a 
kindred spirit of old England,—one of her 
greatest statesmen, one of his most valued ~ 
friends :— 

‘* Could not the grave forget thee and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 


Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart grow heavy at thy loss!” 


‘‘ WITH HEAVIEST SOUND A GIANT STATUE FELL.” 


So fell our Statesman, for he stood sublime 
On that proud pedestal, a people’s heart, 

As when some image, through the touch of time, 
That long was reverenced in the public mart, 

Or some tall clock-tower that was wont to tell 
The hour of duty to the young and olden 
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With tongue most musical of every bell, 
Bends to its base and is no more beholden. 

So fell our Everett: more like some great elm, 
Lord of the grove,—but something set apart,— 

That all the tempests could not overwhelm, 
Nor all the winters of its seventy years ; 
But on some peaceful midnight bursts his heart, 

And in the morning men behold the wreck 
(Some with gray hairs who cannot hold their 

tears), 

But in the giant timber find no speck 
Nor unsound spot, but only wholesome wood; 

No secret worm consuming at the core 
The stem that ever seemed so fair and good; 

And aged men that knew this tree of yore 
When but a sapling, promising full well, 

Say to each other, This majestic plart 

Came to full growth: it made no idle vaunt ; 
From its own weight, without a flaw, - so . 


From The Spectator. 
LIFE AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX.* 

Tuis is a very remarkable book. Its au- 
thor, Captain C. F. Hall, is evidently a half- 
educated man, by profession a whaler, who 
writes very indifferent English, or, as he calls 
it, ‘¢ American,’’ who has a very imperfect 
idea of the way in which a story ought to be 
told, and who jumbles up geographical dis- 
quisition, personal anecdote, and religious 
enthusiasm after a style which will to the 
majority of readers prove exceedingly offen- 
sive. But, on the other hand, unless we 
greatly misunderstand both him and his book, 
he is also one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to be proud,—a man in whom 
the heart of a child is united with the shrewd- 
ness of a Yankee captain, who cannot feel 
fear, but can give up life under torture to re- 
lieve a human being who has no conceivable 
claim on him save that of a common human- 
ity. The man ¢alks, as we have said, about 
the “* American "’ language, and lugs in the 
most astounding religious commonplaces by 
the neck and shoulders, thinks that icebergs 
prove the existence of a Deity, and believes 
that one of them was built up as a monument 
‘over the grave of his Esquimaux interpreter, 
but he docs something out of all proportion 
to his talk. Living at Cincinnati, he feels 
the fute of Sir John Franklin make his heart 
hot within him, and making his way to New 
York, he organizes, with the help of Mr. Grin- 
nell and others, a new Arctic expedition in 
search of his remains, and sets out in a little 
vessel of two hundred tons for a long sojourn 
within the polar regions. Arrived in Prince 


* “Life among the Esquimaux.” By Captain 
C.F. Hall. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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William’s Land, he discoyers, among othet 
facts, that his friends the Esquimaux haves 
habit, whenever one of their number is sick 
unto death, of walling up him or her in a hat 
made of snow, and there leaving the dying: 
person to perish of cold and want of food, a 
practice as much more cruel than the Hindoo 
one of stifling the sick with mud as torture 
is more cruel than sudden death. A woman 
known to the expedition as singularly useful, 
teachable, and good-natured, named Nuker- 
tou, was thus left, and Captain Hall, after a 
vain attempt to bear her off to the ship, frus- 
trated by her countrymen, resolved that, 
happen what would, she should not die of 
want of assistance, landed, broke into ‘the 
living tomb, and there, with the thermome- 
ter 51 degs. below freezing point, and the: 
cold so fearful that the light could only be 
kept burning by the heat of his hands clasped 
round the fat which fed it, watched for hours 
by the snow bed of the dying woman. 


‘¢T threw back block after block of un- 
spotted snow, till at length I made my way 
into the main igloo. ukertou was not 
dead! She breathed, and was much about 
the same as when [ last saw her. I deter- 
mined then to remain, doing what I could to 
smooth the pillow of the dying. The lamp 
was nearly out; the cold was intense, the 
thermometer outside being 51 degs. below 
the freezing point ; and though I had on the 
Esquimaux dress, it was with difficulty I 
coal keep my blood from congealing. There 
I was, the lone, silent watcher of a dying Ee 
quimaux, encircled within snow walls that 
were soon to become her tomb. Thank God 
I was there! It did my soul good to hold 
communion with high Heaven at such a time, 
it did me good to be where angels, just from 
heaven, came to greet and bear away a soul 
precious to God. Whatascene! Indeed, to 
me it was one that has become ineffaceabl 
fixed on memory’s: tablet. About twelve, 
midnight, I heard footsteps approaching. 
Soon the sound as if the entrance was being 
closed up again. I thought, ‘Can it be that 
I am to be imprisoned here, doomed to have 
this my living, tomb?’ [I listened awhile. 
I found it true that I was being shut up as 
though dead. Of course those who were do- 
ing this knew not I was there. At length 
I cried out‘ Turbar! turbar!’ ‘Stop! stop!’ 
At this, all was again silent as the grave for 
a moment. [ then said, ‘ Ki-ete’—* Come 
in’; and in came the two who were per- 
forming the last sad act of respect to the 
dead. But what shall I say of their last act 
to theliving? The two proved to be Koodloo 
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and a woman called Koo-ou-le-arng, or Suzhi, 
as we named her. Here they remained half 
an hour with me, thendeparted. I was again 
alone with the dying Hequinnux. Nearer 
and nearer drew her end. Ooldness was 
creeping over her. Indeed, I found the cold 
taking hold of me. The native lamp, which 
serves for light and fire, had ceased from want 
of blubber or oil. There was only my lan- 
tern-lamp to give light, and the oil of this 
was kept fluid by the caloric of my encircling 
hands. During the day my fur stockings 
had become damp from perspiration, there- 
fore my feet were nearly frozen. Every few 
minutes I was necessitated to jump and thrash 
myself,—to do anything I could to keep my 
limbs from frostbites. How intently I watched 
each change in Nukertou! One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven did I slowly count in the 
intervals of her breathing, and these increasin 
to even double that number. At least I coul 
count nineteen between her inspirations, but 
her respirations were short and prolonged,— 
irregular. At, Iength Nukertou ceased to 
live. I exclaimed, ‘She’s dead! Receive 
back her spirit, I pray thee, O God! for she 
is thine.’ ” 

It is hard to conceive of a nobler act, for the 
man was really risking death by frost, or of 
one recorded in language less adequate to 
its meaning. There is a photograph of Cap- 
tain Hall and two Esquimaux friends at the 
beginning of this book, and the face is just 
such an one as we should have imagined ca- 
pable of such an act,—a bearded, manly face, 
with a broad but rather low forehead, and a 
look of earnest gentleness, the expression so 
seldom seen, which indicates the union of 
iron will with complete and active benevo- 
lence. That is his true character, one which 
shines out in every page of his lengthy, dis- 
jointed, but most interesting narrative, one 
which will, we trust, bring him away suc- 
cessfully from the second expedition on which, 
as his preface informs us, he has now started. 

Captain Hall’s theory seems to be this: 
It is not, he sorrowfully admits, possible to 
rescue Sir John Franklin’s expedition, but it 
is possible to discover the remains of his 
crew, perhaps to find some of them still alive 
among the Esquimaux.. He is convinced that 
these people know all about Franklin’s fate, 
that they are unwilling to speak freely until 
the inquirer has gained their confidence, but 
that all traditions live among them unworn 
as if preserved in ice. Iie has proved this 
theory by discovering from their evidence in- 
dubitable remains of Frobisher’s expedition, 
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—his anvils,.for instance,—and. has heard 
statements preserved by tradition for three 
hundred years as to the number of his ves- 
sels, his men, and the natives he killed, start- 
ling in their accuracy, and he has therefore 
started again with two intelligent Esqui- 
maux, who had accompanied him home, in 
search of the relics of the Franklin expedi- 
tion. ‘ He will not, like most previous ex- 
plorers, set his foot on shore for a few days 
or weeks, or, like others, journey among men 
whose language is unintelligible, but he will 
again live for two or three years among the 
Esquimaux, and gain their confidence, with 
the advantage of understanding the language, 
and of making all his wishes known tothem.” 
Till he returns, it is almost useless to speak 
of his explorations, but he lived months 
among the Esquimaux, sleeping in their huts, 
having his feet warmed in the native fash- 
ion, by being placed against an Esquimaux 
woman’s breasts,—the height of native hos- 
pitality,—and eating with them the bears’ 
flesh and bowels uncooked and unemptied. 
With a singular sympathy, he divined rather 
than perceived what was good in the race, 
and his.account, scattered through two vol- 
umes of travel and incident, is the most com- 
plete and perhaps the best of all that exist. 
The Esquimaux, an Indian word signifying 
raw-flesh eaters, are the tribe who dwell in 
Greenland, Prince William’s Land, and, in- 
deed, the whole territory north of Labrador, 
who call themselves Innuit, or the people, 
and maintain that they are the result of the 
second effort of the Creator. The first was 
cast aside as kudluna, or imperfect, and pro- 
duced the white man,—the only instance, so 
far as we know, of a dark race deliberately 
affirming itself to be at all points the supe- 
rior of a white one. They are generally a 
small race, standing about five feet six inches 
for men, and they are rapidly dying out. 
The women, who have most of the labor to 
do, consider, as Captain Hall fancies, that 
child-bearing is troublesome, but more likely 
are growing sterile under the operation of the 
mysterious law noticed also in New Zealand, 
and in a very few years more he believes the 
Esquimaux will be extinct, and this Arctic 
region uninhabited. There is absolutely no 
political organization among them, every 
Innuit being free to come, or go, or do ac- 
cording to his or her caprice, even murder 
being only punishable by the nearest relative 
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or friend of the victim. The Innuits believe 
in a supreme Being called Anguta, whose 
daughter Sidne isthe creator and the tute- 
lary deity of the Innuit people, and in a fu- 
ture state after the old Scandinavian fashion ; 
i.e., the opposite of the English, which is in 
its origin Syrian. Heaven, for example, as 
in all these creeds of the extreme north, is 
warm and pleasant; hell a place of ice and 
storms. All who are good, i. e., who have 
been kind to other Innuits on earth or have 
committed suicide, go to heaven, all who have 
been unkind to one another or have com- 
mitted murder to hell. In fact, benevolence 
seems to be-the root of the Innuit creed, and 
they act on it, always sharing their food, 
ete., among each other without stint. The 
horrible custom of burying the sick alive de- 
scribed above seems to be the result either of 
a fear that death is a catching disease, or, as 
one intelligent Esquimaux put it to Captain 
Hall, of a dislike to sacrifice all the skins 
they wear, as they believe them polluted by 
the touch of a dead body. They believe in4 
priests, whom they call angeko, and who are 
the ‘sorcerers’? of Northern Asia, exactly 
like the sorcerers of the Mongols, holding al- 
most absolute power, and using it, of course, 
almost entirely to extort fees and comforts 
for themselves. The Innuits have no writ- 
ing, and the pronunciation of tribes living 
at any distance varies so greatly that they 
can hardly understand one another until 
they have been in communication for some 
time. They live in snow huts formed on the 
model of a beaver’s; dread warm weather, 
and subsist by hunting the walrus and the 
seal, which latter they catch in two ways. 
In one the dog assists the Innuit, pointing 
out the spot where the seal is, and thé man 
then makes a hole and sits by it quietly till 
the seal comes up, often after he has kept the 
huntsman waiting three days. Another is 
copied from the bears :— 


‘The procedure of the bear is as follows : 
he proceeds very cautiously toward the black 
speck far off on the ice. which he knows to 
bea seal. When still a long way from it he 
throws himself down on his side and hitches 
himself along toward his game. The seal 
meanwhile is taking its naps of about ten 
seconds each, ultimately raising its head and 
surveying the entire horizon before composing 
itself again to brief slumber. As soon as it 
raises its head, the bear ‘ talks,’ keeping per- 
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but the head, which it takes for that of another 
seal. It sleepsagain. Again the bear hitches 
himself along, and once more the seal looks 
around, only to be ‘talked’ to again, and 
pagain deceived. Thus the pursuit goes on 
till the seal is caught, or till it makes its 

cape, which it seldom does.’’ 


The Innuits complain that they cannot 
‘talk; i. e., act, half as well as the bear, 
for if they could they would catch moreseals. 
The bear truly is a shrewd beast, and the 
way he catches a walrus might teach a Scotch- 
man or a Yankee a lesson. ‘“‘In August, 
every fine day, the walrus makes its way to 
the shore, draws his huge body up on the 
rocks, and basks in the sun. If this happen 
near the base of a cliff, the ever-watchful bear 
takes advantage of the circumstance to attagk 
this formidable game in this way: the bear 
mounts the cliff and throws down upon the 
animal’s head a large rock, calculating the 
distance and the ourve with astonishing accu- 
racy, and thus crushing the thick, bullet-proof 
skull. Ifthe walrus is not instantly killed;— 
simply stunned,—the bear rushes down to it, 
seizes the rock, and hammers away at the 
head till the skull isbroken. A fat feast fol- 
lows. Unless the bear is very hungry, iteats 
only the blubber of the walrus, seal, and 
whale.’’ Even he, however, is not as clever 
as a dog belonging to Captain Hall, who had 
a theory about place as distinct as that of a 
man. It is a long extract, but we cannot. 
possibly omit a story which would enchant 
the author of ‘* Rab and his Friends :— 


‘‘ One day, in feeding the dogs, I called the 
whole of them around me, and gave to each 
in turn a capelin, or small dried fish. To do 
this fairly, 1 used to make all the dogs en- 
circle me until every one had received ten of 
the capelins apiece. Now Barbekark, a ve 
young and shrewd dog, took it into his bh 
that he would play a white man’s trick. So, 
every time he received his fish, he would back 
square out, move a distance of two or three 
dogs, and force himself in line again, thus re- 
ceiving double the share of gg Bees dog. 
But this joke of Barbekark’s bespoke too 
much of the game many men play upon their 
fellow-beings, and, as I noticed it, I deter- 
mined to check his doggish propensities ; still, . 
the cunning, and the singular way in which 
he evidently watched me, induced a moment’s 
_ in my intentions. Each dog thankfully. 

k his capelin as his turn came round, but 
Barbekark, finding his share came twice as 
often as his companions’, appeared to shake 





fectly still. The seal, if it seesanything, sees 





his tail twice as thankfully as the others. A. 
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twinkle in his eyes as they caught mine, 
seemed to say ‘ Keep dark, these ignorant fel- 
lows don’t know the game I’m playing. I 
am confounded hungry!’ Seeing my face 
smiling at his trick, he now commenced mak- 
ing another change, thus getting ¢hree por- 
tions to each of the others’ one. This was 
enough, and it was now time for me to re- 
verse the order of Barbekark’s game, by play- 
ing a trick upon him. Accordingly, ever 
time I came to him he got no fish; and al- 
though he changed his position rapidly three 
times, yet he got nothing. Then, itever there 
was a picture of disappointed plans,—of envy 
at others’ fortune, and sorrow at a sad misfor- 
tune,—it was to be found on that dog's counte- 
nance as he watched his companions receiving 
their allowance. Finding he could not suc- 
ceed by any change of his position, he with- 
drew from the circle to where I was, and came 
to me, crowding his way between my legs, 
and looked up in my face as if to say, ‘I 
have been a very had dug. Forgive me, and 
Barbekark will cheat his brother dogs no 
more. Please, sir, give me my share of cape- 
lins.” I went the rounds three times more, 
and let him have the fish, as he had shown 
himself so sagacious, and so much like a re- 
pentant prodigal dog.” 

The Esquimaux are of course very dirty in 
person and in eating, sleep without night 
clothes between reindeer skins, and,have a very 
rude idea of marriage, but they are, accord- 
ing to Captain Hall, strictly truthful, honest, 
and capable of civilization. The latter is of 
little use to them if they are dying out so 

rapidly, but the sketch of their character is 
curious, a8 indicating that wants which are 
the root of civilization are also the causes of 
what we call crime. They are usually a 
happy, cheerful race, great eaters and great 
smokers, but more teachable and gentle than 
almost qny savages whom we have yet discov- 
ered. Captain Hall before he returns may see 
reason to modify his verdict, but at present 
he obviously likes his Esquimaux friends, and 
should he survive his second expedition, will 
produce a far more perfect account of them 
than any yet obtained. His present one is 
well illustrated, and we can recommend it 
to our readers as the work of a man who in 
style, daring, and character belongs to theelder 
and perhaps greater racé’of Arctic voyagers. 


m From The Spectator. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND MADAME ELIS- 
ABETH. * 


WE noticed some time ago the*brochure of 
M. de Lescure entitled ‘*La Vraie Marie 


*** Louis Seize, Marie Antoinette, et Madame 
Elisabeth.” Lettres et Documonts Inedits, publies 
a4 M. Feuillet de Couches. Tumes I. et II. Paris. 

4, . 


Antoinette.” A far more valuable work has 
since appeared, the frags of many years’ 
collecting and comparing,—a number of let- 
ters and unedited documents brought togeth- 
er by M. Feuillet de Couches, in two large 
volumes (to be soon followed by a third), 
comprising letters of Louis XVI., of his 
queen, and of Madame Elisabeth, also of 
many other conspicuous actors in that time. 
These are accompanied by some sensible and 
impartial notes of the editor. 

It is really an admirable collection. On 
many points it enlightens us, on many more 
it rectifies the impressions derived from par- 
tial publications, and we are glad to know 
that already the first volume is translated 
into English, though we have had no oppor- 
tunity of examining it. 

What appears on the face of the work is 
decidedly favorable to the royal family of 
France. At the same time there is no want 
of fair appreciation of the work of the Revo- 
lution. You have characters concisely drawn 
‘f the king, queen, and Madame Elisabeth ; 
you, realize their position from their own 
statements of it, only commented upon in an 
occasional note. It cannot but be that their 
views were often erroneous. We should like 
to know whose at the time were not so? 

As to the character of Louis, M. Feuillet 
de Couches is absolute in his verdict. There 
never, says he, was a more honest mind, in- 
tentions more upright, moderate, and pure. 
If he was not a great king, he was one of the 
most honest men of his time. His misfor- 
tune was to have a weak and scattery tone 
of mind, which, ever ready to pick up good 
thoughts from whatever quarters they might 
come, was yet unable to give the best a steady 
predominance, but was always shifting in 
uncertainty from one to the other, choosing 
the last in general, though sometimes none 
at all. 

We knew already how ungracious an as- 
pect Louis for a long time wore towards the 
beautiful, accomplished woman who came to 
be his wife ; that she found plebeian tastes ; 
a love of dry, uninteresting reading ; brisk, 
somewhat bearish manners, and a taste for 
good eating ; that he did not care for women 
—rather disliked them—that he had an ab- 
horrence of vice, but was totally devoid of 
all feeling for the beautiful; and thus 
checked in all her elegant tastes, where was 
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maiden aunts were opposed to her influence 
from first to last ; Madame de Noailles wore 
out her life with exhortations to attend to 
etiquette. Of the two sisters-in-law, Clo- 
tilde, the elder, was amiable, smiling, full of 
spirit, as sensible at thirteen as many are at 
twenty ; while Elisabeth,: afterwards the 
guardian angel, the friend, and comforter, 
was a child of seven years old, not at all pre- 
possessing, on the contrary, rather rude and 
ill-mannered, yet showing tokens of a fine 
disposition and powers of which anything 
might be made, but which under the super- 
vision of Madame de Marsan were certain to 
be marred. So for two or three years things 
went on. These young people were the 
chief interest of the queen’s life. ‘I am as 
a@ mamma to them,” she says; ‘ Elisabeth 
requires a good deal of management and 
care.’’? Some people said she greatly resem- 
bled Fénélon’s pupil, the Duke of Burgundy. 
It was observed that on an occasion of a re- 
ligious féte Clotilde embraced cordially all 
the ladies present, while the little Elisabeth 
only royally gave them her hand to kiss. 
Apart from the almost absorbing interest 
which most readers will be led to feel in 
Marie Antoinette herself, there is nothing to 
our migds so striking in the volumes as the 
light thrown upon the character of Madame 
Elisabeth. Most people think they under- 
stand it, and perhaps she has been on the 
whole set up too much in moral contrast to 
the queen. We cannot think this justified. 
She was far narrower in her views than Ma- 
rie Antoinette, less winning, and not at all 
more noble and unselfish. She certainly was 
more pious, less deluded by mortal hopes and 
fears, and she took a truer, because a sadder, 
view of the royal prospects; but she had no 
comprehension, no approach to appreciation 
of what was wanting for the good government’ 
of France. We should say her idea of the 
duty of subjects was entirely that of servants 
ina household,—s/aves even to a good mas- 
ter. She recognized the pure aims of Louis, 
the kindliness of the queen,—of their practi- 
cal ignorance she knew nothing ; and was all 
amazement at the ingratitude of the people :— 
and yet with all this there is no character in 
history more séatuesque in its self-dedication, 
more devoted to duty and death for duty’s 
sake if need be, than Madame Elisabeth’s, 
nor anything more immovably cheerful than 
her belief in the love which would in time 





be made manifest in the sufferings she wit 
nessed. 

As her character is much more minutely 
made known to us now than ever before, we 
are tempted to pass on to its manifestations 
at the age of fourteen, as noted in the fol- 
lowing curious letter from the queen to Maria 
Theresa :— 


‘On my first arrival in France, I found 
Elisabeth a little savage whom nothing could 
tame,—rough, rude, almost frightening you, 
amenable to no remonstrances, and there was 
no mother "to soften such a character. In 
her earliest days, entire authority was given 
to her two governesses, but that would not 
be the same thing: hardly had she known a 
mother. However, there was a good founda, 
tion and much sensibility. All that was 
wanted was skill to direct it. Her obstinacy 
might become a useful adjunct, and her pride 
a directing point, and as she was sensible 
enough, she could understand the good and 
happiness of being loved. The kingspoke to 
her with patience and mildness, sometimes 
sharply, and as mildness answered best they 
left off scolding her. Sometimes she was 
treated by the governesses with all encour- 
agement, sometimes with coldness. They 
spoke to her of religion, of emulation, and 
associated these ideas with her sister Clotilde, 
whom she tenderly loves. They succeeded 
but too well. .For when Clotilde married, 
she wept incessantly like 2 Magdalen. She 
became gloomy, self-contained, plunged into 
religious exercises, and it has ended by her 
petitioning the king to let her enter a Car- 
melite convent. This grieves the king. At 
first she made a great mystery of it, but the 
secret reached me, and I asked her to go with 
me to Trianon, that I might talk with her all 
alone, and it seemed to me that I made some 
impression in spite of her apparent firmness. 
The king wished me to tell her that nothing 
could be done till her majority. I asked him 
whether that period could not be anticipated, 
s0 that she might have an establishment of 
her own, which would occupy her thoughts, 
and as she would then have the means of 
doing good in her power she would think less 
of burying herself. ‘The notion seemed good 
to the king, and he intends to put it in prac- 
tice.”’—Vol. I., pp. 109-10. 

In fact, the queen’s good advice was fol- 
lowed with the best results. Elisabeth was 
emancipated the following year, and was 
mistress of a house and, in great measure, 
of Herself at little more than fourteen years 
of age. After that we hear no more of the 
Carmelites. 

It is remarked by M. de Couches that ‘* in 
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the whole of the known correspondence of 
Marie Antoinette no unkind word respecting 
Madame Elisabeth can be found, but every- 
where words of interest and of affection. It 
is not entirely so in the case of Elisabeth, but 
allowance must be made for the company she 
was obliged to keep,—much of which was 
violently opposed to the queen,—as, for in- 
stance, at Bellevue, where the king’s aunts 
lived, and where she must have been sub- 
jected to all that ill-will could utter against 
the ‘ Autrichienne.’’? However, she became 
really more and more attached t6 her sister- 
in-law. After the 5th and 6th October, 
1789, she says in a familiar letter, ‘‘ The 
queen, who has incredible courage, begins to 
be better understood. I do hope, with time 
and consistent conduct, we may regain the 
love of the Parisians. But Versailles, sir, 
have you ever witnessed such ingratitude? 
No. I think heaven must have peopled that 
town with monsters from hell in its anger.” 
She took the most lively interest in the 
queen’s children. When the youngest child, 
Sophie Hélene Beatrix, died, Elisabeth wrote 
to her friend, Madame de Bombelles, a letter 
full of deep tenderness and feeling, especially 
dwelling on the perfect behavior of the eld- 
est daughter, afterwards Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme. 

As the Revolution progressed, Elisabeth, of 
course, became more indignant and despair- 
ing. Her tendency (unlike that of the 
queen) was decidedly warlike, and with all 
her attachment to her eldest brother, and 
fixed determination to stay by his side 
through good and evil, there is at times a 
touch of satire, almost of contempt, in her 
view of his acts and policy. We must say 
the clinging of the queen to her people's lust 
affection, the almost inextinguishable hope 
of its revival, is infinitely touching, even en- 
dearing, while the hitter scorn in Elisabeth’s 
mind, though a thing to be allowed for, does 
not engage one’s regards. To Madame Elis- 
abeth indeed ‘rebellion was as the sin of 
witchcraft,’’ and so divine a thing was roy- 
alty in her eyes that we do not question her 
readiness for martyrdom in its cause. It is 
right in taking a view of the thorny path 
which the queen had to tread, that we should 
remember, not merely the domestic opposition 
or the fluctuating will of a good, weak man 
like the king, nor the warlike -advice of for- 
eign friends and of the emigres, but also the 
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opposition of the one of all around her whom 
she most honored, of that sister Elisabeth 
whose tone and temper, when the duty of 
submission only was in view, were saintly, 
who cheered, soothed, and elevated every one 
of them in turn, and clung to the victims al] 
the more closely when they rejected her 
counsels and turned to the advisers she her- 
self most abominated. To have a difference 
of opinion from such a friend as this was a 
hard trial to the queen. 

One sees Madame Elisabeth’s feeling 
towards Mirabeau by the short letter to 
Madame de Rougecourt dated April 3, 1791, 
after his death :— 

“‘ Mirabeau a pris le parti d’aller voir dans 
l'autre monde si la Revolution y ¢toit ap- 

rouvée. Bon Dieu! quel reveil que le sien! 

epuis trois mois il s’étoit montré pour le 
+bon parti; on esperoit en ses talens. Pour 
moi quoique tres-aristocrate, je ne puis re- 
garder sa mort que comme un trait de la 
Providence sur ce royaume. Je ne crois pas 
que ce soit par des gens sans principes et 
sans moeurs que Dieu veuille nous sauver, 
Je garde pour moi cette opinion parce qu’elle 
n’est pas politique.”’ 

As to all the evidence of the queen’s in- 
trigues given in M. Feuillet de Couches’s 
volumes we would neither deny nor vipdicate 
it. Better, far better, would it have been 
for France and for her had the officious inter- 
ruption at Varennes not occurred. It might 
be dangerous to sanction escape, but surely 
it was far worse to madden and torture the 
royal family, a power as it still was,—to ex- 
tinguish the last remains of love and hope, 
and make treason to the people look a harm- 
less thing when compared to the coarse 
butcher-work of the revolutionary tribunal 
and the scaffold. 

Should it be asked respecting the numer- 
ous letters of Madame Elisabeth here given 
(with a good autographic specimen of her 
writing) to whom were these letters ad- 
dressed and how obtained, we refer to two 
interesting and satisfactory notes by the edi- 
tor respecting the princess’s principal corre- 
spondents. M. de Couches has taken the 
trouble to compare every note with the orig- 
inals, even when previously published, and 
has thereby given us some important addi- 
tions and variations. He seems to us thor- 
oughly fair in his estimate of all parties, and 
in his treatment of his materials to be most 
honest and scrupulous. 
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From The Saturday Review. sprang upsince his death. ‘State the titles 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED.* ~— of Praed’s principal poems, and what you 

Ir a borough-owner or monger, bent on en- know of the dates or occasions of them,” 
listing recruits for His Majesty’s Government would be a staggering question at competi- 
or His Majesty’s Opposition in the year 1822, tive examinations. But hec data pena, for 
had looked one Friday evening into the Union the most part, to all who write in magazines, 
Debating Society at the Red Lion, Cambridge, and who, moreover, display, like Praed, 
his attention would have been drawn to two Somewhat of the temper of the ostrich as re- 
speakers then and there dividing the applause gards their offspring. He regarded the best 
of a long and not very well lighted room. of his verses as little more than trifles for the 
Of the pair, one was shor? of stature, stoutly hour, and though, as it appears, he some- 
built, yet remarkably upright in his carriage, times revised, he never collected, them. 
whose otherwise heavy cast of features was, Why we have so long awaited the present 
relieved by bright and expressive eyes. He Collection and edition is explained by Mr. 
spoke with more force than grace; he never, Derwent Coleridge in the following words:— 


‘hesitated for a word; his matter was rather) «The delay has been occasioned by no want 
copious than well-chosen ; he amazed all who | of zeal on the part of those more immediately 
heard him by the opulence of his illustrations concerned in the undertaking, who may 
and images, and perplexed not a few of them | rather be charged with too anxious a sense 
by the devious course of his eloquence. He of duty than with any indifference of feeling. 
was Thomas Babington Macaulay, rehears- | re “a “at og _ —_— ps tide “i 
ing, and at times even rivalling in those | ae Senne oo: Seems, he.nine Shae. ae a 


5) : ter isn, F | that a debt is due to the generation which is 
mimic debates, his future displays in the ac- | passing away for which the next can give no 


tual warfare of parliament or the hustings. acquittance, they have been willing to fore 
The other, less rhetorical and less impetuous, | go the advantage of a timely appearance, and 
but much terser, more graceful and winning | even to be held defaulters in a matter of ad- 


in matter and in manner, possessed, appar- mitted obligation, rather than bring out what 
ently, the larger share of the gifts most prized seemed to them an imperfect work, or do . 


. . : i less than justice to him whose memory as a 
yor nesting» end in St. Stephen's Chapel. He | man, no less than an author, it is intended 
was Winthrop Mackworth Praed. In the | to preserve.” 


Cambridge arena this pair of athletes, though a oe ates, 
occasionally crossing swords, fought usually | Praed, in his peculiar vein of verse and hu- 
on the same side; and it was seldom the side ™0F ® classic, has thus obtained a classical 
of the government, and not always that of edition of his remains. We may regret the 
the church. The currents of their lives af- , delay, but we have not suffered by it; im 
terwards divided them,—the one adhering to , deed, both his fame and his name—thus, as 
the Whig banner, under which he had been , it were, revived, and divested of the contem- 
born and bred, the other enlisting in the porary accidents that surrounded both more 
Tory battalion, which, at the moment of his than thirty years ago—are perhaps gainers 
joining it (1831-2), had little to attract, | rather than losers by this tardy collection of 
though it stood much in need of, such a re- his verses. These Tetain 80 much vitality 
cruit. Division, however, never lessened €¥V¢D now as to justify to the full their early 
their respect ‘ind affection for each other. Popularity at a time when his rhymes or his 
To the one a long course of political and lit- Prose were a certain recommendation to the 
erary success was granted ; the expectations ephemeral pages which contained them. 
which the other had awakened at Eton and | America, indeed, has cherished his writings 
justified at Cambridge, an early death extin- | More sedulously than England, for she has 
guished. So precarious is literary fame in ‘three separate collections of them, while his 
any age that the name of Praed is probably | own country, until the present year, had not 
far better known at this moment than his eVe2 one. But the American editions are far 
writings, while even his name is little more | from complete oF accurate, and the later of 
than a shadow to the generation which has them saddles him with a brood he never 
* «<The Pooms of Winthrop Mackworth eas , | hatched or owned, but which were the work 
With a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. of a clever imitator of his style. 
2 vols, London: Moxon & Co, 1864. Had Praed been permitted to fulfil the ex+ 
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_ pectations awakened by his brilliant career 
at Eton and Cambridge, his own early fame 
would have been hia most formidable an- 
tagonist. As the ‘‘ Peregrine Courtenay" 
and ‘* Vivian Joyeuse ”’ of the Etonian and 
Knight’s Quarterty Magazine, as the “9”? of 
the annuals and miscellanies of the last gen- 
eration, he bad displayed, both in verse and 
prose, 80 much command and control of lan- 
guage, such ready, genial, and original wit, 
such keen insight into the feelings or the 
fashions of the day, such dexterity in catch- 
ing the Cynthias of the minute, that it might 
have been difficult for the man so far to sur- 
pass the youth as not to provoke injurious 
comparisons with himself. His boyish verses 
were nearly, if not quite, as good as those of 
the Brothers Horace and James Smith, nor 
did they come far behind some of the witticst 
and most graceful productions of him whom 
Hood designates as ‘once Litile but now 
Moore.”’ Forty years ago the field of witty 
epigrammatic verse, in such form at least as 
the nineteenth century requires, was almost 
clear. Hood had not yet displayed his ex- 
traordinary gifts in gay or grave poetry ; the 
“Ingoldsby Legends*’ had not astonished 
the world by rhymes that in themselves are 
jests, or by clothing ghastly superstitions of 
the people in the garb of ‘ laughter holding 
both his sides.’’ Swift’s humor and Prior’s 
had grown obsolete; something of an au- 
tumnal tinge had fallen on the lighter verses 


of Goldsmith and Gray ; the ** Bath Guide ”’ |’ 


had become almost as much a record of ex- 
tinct manners as the ‘ Adventures of Sir 
Hudibras.”” Praed was among the foremost, 
both in time and merit, to work a new vein 
of genial and graceful pleasantry. He may 
since have been surpassed, yet, to judge of 
him fairly, we must compare him, not with 
the humorous poets of 1864, but with those 
who were coeval with him forty years ago. 
Nor, if we go back to the same period, 
shall we find his serious and sentiment 
verse devoid of high promise and considerable 
merit. Even when he dropped the comic 
mask, he exhibited many of the gifts of the 
satirist and the lyrical versifier. To say that 
of the poets on Johnson’s list two thirds were 
his inferiors, would be more injurious than 
complimentary to Praed, inasmuch as two 
thirds of those who make up ‘ Johnson’s 
Lives”’ were either blockheads in verse or 
** mere cobblers in respect of fine workmen.” 
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The poems which Praed produced before he 
affixed B. A. to his name are at least equal to 
any which Pope or Dryden had written ata 
similar age ; and, bating a few preliminary 
flashes in them of the power afterwards em- 
bodied in *¢ Comus, ”’ Milton’s vacation exer- 
cises are inferior to Praed’s school and college 
exercises. The promise of Chatterton, com- 
pared with that of Praed, stands in the rela- 
tion of torchlight to gaslight; and we must 
look with far ‘* reverted’’ or with far ‘ for- 
ward ’’ eyes before we meet wi5h a youth and 
early manhood s0 signally stamped as his 
was, either by performance or promise. Nor 
are his essays in prose much less remarkable 
than his verses. For terse and elegant ex- 
pression, for true and lively sketches, of life 
and manners, his contributions to the ‘‘ Eto- 
nian ’’ tread closely on the heelsof the ‘‘ Sketch- 
book’’ and ‘* Bracebridge Hall,”’ and surpase 
in meritat least a moiety of the papers which 
once delighted the readers of the ‘* Tatler,” 
the ‘‘Idler,’’ the ‘* Adventurer,’’ and the 
‘«Connoisseur.’? Perhaps a wary critic in 
1824 might have discerned a speck on these 
buds of promise in the very excellence of 
their form. Something too much of the 
wisdom of age is perceptible in these sallies 
of youth. The fire of genius is less apparent 
in them than the clear steady lamp of expe- 
rienced and reflecting manhood. They savor 
almost as much of the end as of the begin- 
ning of a literary career. 

We have sometimes wondered how it 
chanced that Praed escaped the early spoil- 
ing which usually awaits early excellence. 
How came it that he was not accounted a 
prodigy by his immediate relatives and 
friends? His biographer accounts for the es- 
cape from this melancholy doom. In his 
father Praed possessed a sensible and saga- 
cious monitor. The elder Praed, we are 
told, ‘‘ never spared the prufting-knife, pre- 
ferring that the literary exercises of a boy 
should be stiff and formal rather than loose 
or careless. He required plain sense plainly 
spoken, and would toleratenoextravagances.”” 
Horace’s father was not more judicious in the 
moral training of his promising son than was 
Praed’s in thus exercising his ‘ pruning: 
knife.’’ The son’s facility in composition 
was precisely of the kind to have been 
spoiled by injudicious wonder and praise. 
To the paternal curb we owe some of the 
good sense and much of the correct expres 
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sion which are remarkable even in Praed’s 
earliest compositions. ‘ Paulo sufflaminan- 
dus erat noster Haterius ’’—he had in his 
active fancy all the elements of a mere rhet- 
orician, and in his rich and ready wit most 
of the ingredients of a parodist or a modern 
writer of burlesques. The carly discipline 
of home and the classical discipline of school 
probably saved him from the pitfalls of ex- 
cessive punning, and the snares of lawless and 
vulgar travesty,—snares and pitfalls which 
seem to be the special infliction of the pres- 
ent generation of writers and readers alike. 
It rarely happens that a school magazine 
possesses any interest for the public, however 
welcome it may be to the authors and their 
friends, or to parents and guardians. It is 
either too local or too academic in its charac- 
ter for the gencral taste. It may display 
some acquaintance with books and some skill 
in composition, but it is scarcely possible for 
it to exhibit any knowledge of life beyond 
what books can furnish, and books alone are 
as often will-o’-the-wisps as steadfast beacons 
to young authors. Winchester, Harrow, 
Westminster, and Rugby bave each of them 
at sundry times attempted to enliven or in- 
struct their elders; but the fame or failure 
of the enterprise has rarely spread beyond 
the walls of the school, or the academic 
groves of Cam or Isis, which in fact are the 
school ona larger scale. But it is not so 
with the once popular and still readable 
Etonian. Of that periodical Praed was, even 
by the admission of men since famous in their 
time, the informing spirit; and, apart from 
literary-merits, it argues no common amount 
of practical ability in one still in his teens to 
have been its able editor, as well as the most 
active and effective of its contributors. 
Milton’s Latin verses have been aptly 
compared to the weapons with which the re- 
cruits of the Roman legions hardened or made 
supple their sinews for the duties of war and 
the camp. Praed’s poetry was in some re- 
spects a similar implement. It trained him 
in the cultivation of style; it disciplined the 
buoyant animal spirits of youth: it procured 
him a name at a period when few ingenious 
youths have achieved higher distinctions than 
& Newdegate prize, or at most a volume of 
juvenilia, pxinted, but not published, and dear 
alone to young ladies who keep albums, or to 
young gentlemen who keep a taste, or would 
be thought to do so. But Themis, rather 
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than the ** Muses and such like branches of 


learning,’”’ was his maturer cynosure; and 
even Themis, and her seals and maces, was to 


‘him a less potent name than parliamentary 


success. ‘* ‘lhe applause of listening senates 
to command ’’ was the fixed purpose of his 
later years. In the pursuit of this object, bis 
good sense was as conspicuous as it is even in 
his highest compositions. He trusted neither 
to his ready wit nor his brilliant fancy ; these 
may adorn, but they will never ensure par- 
liaméntary s@cccss. He knew that the most 
triumphant career at school or the universi- 
ties weighs as little with Lords or Commons 
as shields of many quarterings, or skill in 
elocution, or coats that cleave to the form, or 
the fame that attends the novel of the day. 
He knew that the witty author of the School 
for Scandal was some time before he got the 
ear of the House ; that no amount of tedious- 
ness would make it turn a deaf ear to Joseph 
Hume. Praed studicd reports more diligently 
than he had studied Virgil, Sophocles, or 
Newton, and blue-books more. assiduously 
than either. Even while on circuit, ** he 


would post up to London to attend a parlia- « 
mentary. debate, burrying back to his legal 


engagements as svon as it was concluded ; 
and when he obtained a seat in the House of 
Commons, his senatorial duties more than 
divided, and eventually threatened to en- 
gross, his time and thoughis.”’ 

On what is termed his cliange of politics 
—a, change which brought on him some ob- 
loquy at the moment—-it is unnecessary to 
comment. He broke no promises; he was 
not untrue to any principle in leaving the 
Whig for the Conservative camp; nor was 
he singular in his jealousies and fears of the 
popular agitation of 1830. His success in 
parliament was by no means proportionate to 
that which attended him at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. His maiden speech was on the im- 
portant but not very lively subject of the 
cotton duties, and to some perhaps at the 
moment Peregrine Courtenay seemed to be 
Pegasus in harness. Its reception, however, 
was a kind of triumph, since it proved that 
he could master what can hardly have been 
a topic to his taste, as he had earlier mas- 
tered the difficulties of Greek metres or prob- 
lem papers. His next effort was not so for- 
tunate. The speech which he delivered on 
the Reform Bill is described by his biogra- 
pher as ‘‘ temperate, firm, and argumenta- 
tive.’”” But it was delivered under most 
unfavorable circumstances, and barely ob- 
tained a hearing. He did not catch the 
Speaker’s eye till after midnight ; he was 
then suffering from a severe cold, and hon- 
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orable members were more disposed to sulki- 
ness and sleep than to lending their cars as 
copntrymen or lovers. Yet this partial fail- 
ure, though it might discourage at the mo- 
ment, did not permanently dishearten Praed. 
++ He continued from time to time to take a 
part in the discussions of the House, and 
steadily rose in gencral estimution, not mere- 
ly asa ready and skilful debater, but for the 
higher qualities of political intelligence and 
sagacity.’’ Earl Russell is well known not 
to be prodigal of compliments, even to prom- 
ising young Liberals ; yet he designated the 
Tory Praed, after his death, ‘as a rising 
statesman.” 

We have taken, in the foregoing remarks, 
the prosaic side of Praed’s character. That 
he was a brilliant writer was no wonder, for 
nature had endowed him with rare gifts of 
wit, fancy, and eloquence, and he had sedu- 
lously fostered them. But it was extraor- 
dinary, and is highly to his credit, that he 

referred the steep and arduous path to, the 
Soead and pleasant road, and aspired to be 
useful in his generation rather than to win 
its ready applause. In commending him, 
however, as a rising lawyer and statesman, 
we must not forget that he was a wit and a 
t. He was not allowed time to become 
what latterly he aimed at being ; and accord- 
ingly his name survives only in his verses 
an this gay or grave essays, which, although 
they must have gratified him at the moment 
by their success, he had come to account 
among inferior objects of a manly ambition. 

That Praed would ever have taken his 
“ogee among poets of the first rank, even had 

e applied tv verse the energy which he 
brought to political eloquence, nothing that 
he has written can lead us to suppose. His 
were not thoughts that breathe, or words 
that burn. Hjs sphere of action was not one 
to call forth the hee thoughts, the fervent 
passion, or the solemn and sublime chords of 
the poetic mind. Iie had not learned by sut- 
fering what he taug't in song, for, bating 
delicate health in his earlier and later days, 
his lines were set in pleasant places, and he 
rather complied with than exerted his intellec- 
tual powers inall his literary productions. But 
we see no reason to doubt that he might have 
secured for himself a high position among 
poets of the second order ; and-‘among a class 
80 numerous to become conspicuous is no 
easy or common feat. Pope laments—justly 
or not we do not inquire— 

How sweet an Ovid, Murray was our boast, 
How many Martials were in Pult’ney lost. 
Praed had in his genius much that Ovid and 
Martial might have applauded or envied, and 
wit, felicity of numbers, and power of obser- 
vation far superior to those of Young or 
Charchill, and but little below those of Pope. 
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Had poetry been his serious occupation, he 
might have written ballads better than any 
of Southey’s, satire as pungent as Moore's, 
and tales in verse that would have rivalled 
the famous story of Sir Balaam, and sur- 
sed two thirds of the narrative verses of 
rabbe. 

From volumes of which every page con- 
tains something to interest, and generally to 
amuse, we have not thought it necessary to 
furnish extracts, more especially as these 
poems are not now candidates of the season 
for public favor. We have endeavored to de- 
scribe the author ; we leave his verses to rec- 
ommend themselves. ~The ** Memoir’’ prefixed 
to them contains the impressions of Praed’s 
contemporaries ; and the following comments 
of Mr. Derwent Coleridge himself confirm and 
extend the view we have taken of one whose 
name will not be forgotten, although he 
could not realize the fair and various prom- 
ises of youth :— 

‘Since the days of Canning, no Etonian 
had brought with him to Cambridge so high 
a reputation, and large expectations were 
formed with respect to his academical career. 
It was, indeed, soon apparent that neither 
his time nor his talents would be devoted ex- 
clusively or even mainly to the pursuit of 
university distinction. His disposition was 
eminently social, his company gladly wel- 
comed wherever he was pleased to bestow it, 
whether by his immediate contemporaries, or 
by men of higher standing. His scholarship 
was preéminently of the Etonian cast, as it 
was commonly exhibited at that day,—ele- 
gant, refined, and tasteful, characterized by 
an unconscious, and, as it were, living sym* 
pathy with the graces and proprieties of dic- 
tion rather than by a minute analysis of its 
| laws or careful collation of its facts. Yet it 
was far from superficial, and his mastery 
over the resources of the classical tongues, a8 
displayed in his composition, was in particu- 
lar most remarkable. The following critical 
remarks, for which the compiler of this me- 
moir is indebted to a friend, are so much to 
the point that they are given in his own 
words : ‘ The character of Praed’s Greek and 
Latin verse is peculiar. It is the exact trans- 
jlation, for the most part, of the same style 
jand diction which he wielded with haraly 
igreater ease in his native language. The 
|same sparkling antithesis, the same minute 
elaboration of fancy, whether employed in 
depicting natural or mental objects, and the 
same ever-present undercurrent of melaa- 
choly are found in both. His epigrams are 
perhaps the most scholarlike of his produc- 
tions in classic verse ; but it may be said of 
them all, what cannot be said of many such 
exercises, that they were Greck and Latin 
poetry.’”” 
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